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HILLCREST Offset has precisely the right body— 
with rigidity of construction in the degree nec- 
essary for its use. 


A test run in your own plant will prove the 
superiority of Hillcrest Offset. Write to the mill 


HILLCREST 
OFFSET 


PAPER - 


= 


MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE: FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y. OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE. N. Y. 17 © 11 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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EXE fudlow Multiple Forms 
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Marigolc 
2543 Cartac 
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Increase Your Output 


It’s just like throwing money away to run a 
quantity job singly or 2-up, when it could 
have been handled to better advantage 4- 
up, 8-up, 16-up or more. Avoid this waste 
by doing it the Ludlow way. 


The Ludlow-set multiple form shown here 
was cast 21-up from a single setting of four 
lines of Ludlow typeface matrices by repeat- 
casting. Savings are at once apparent in 
makeup, lockup, positioning, press running 
time, and reduced handling time in both the 
pressroom and the bindery. 


Then, too, such a job goes right to press 
without the expense of electrotyping, or de- 
lays due to waiting for plates. Delivery re- 
quirements can be met with satisfaction and 
profit to both plant and customer. 


This is only one of many ways in which the 
use of Ludlow helps to improve printing pro- 
duction. Let us tell you more about it. 
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Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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Oxford Papers in a full range of 





coated and uncoated grades are designed 











to help your printed products build more 





sales—they give an extra quality to the finished 





/ job that assures profitable results 








OXFORD PAPER MERCHANT 






Oxford paper merchants make it their 





business to meet your needs promptly — 





with the right paper for your job—from 





stocks in 64 principal cities, coast to coast. 







Oxford Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Oxford Miami Paper Company, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Mills at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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Albany, N.Y. . 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho . . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. . 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


. . W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
The Mudge Paper Co. 


: Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. . 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Ore. . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. . 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. . 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Tampa, Fla. . 

Toledo, Ohio ‘ 
Tucson, Ariz . 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester,- Mass. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. . Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
. .« Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
. « .« Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
. «+ Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
. . Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

« « The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
i. = Scioto Paper Co. 
. . Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

e Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
MacCollum Paper Co. 

. Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
Roach Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. . «+ Louisville Paper Co. 
. « . Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
C. H. Robinson Co. 

Louisville Paper Co. 

jo Everglades Paper Co. 
.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

. . Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 

. Atlantic Paper Co. 


Wilcox- Walter Fustong Paper Co. 


. 





. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
General Paper Corp. 

. . C.H. Robinson Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 

- Inter-City Paper Co. 

. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 

. .  .Blake,*Moffitt & Towne 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. _. Western Newspaper Union 
Ey ae Blake; Moffitt & Towne 
. . Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sees oes Tampa Paper Co. 
- .. Paper Merchants, Inc. 
- « . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
- « . The Mudge Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
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Dont Miss This Month’s Portfolio 


of Letterhead Masterpieces... 


During the month of April, Eastern Corporation is 
distributing to printers and buyers of printing the 
first portfolio in a distinguished series of GREAT 
NAMES...GREAT DESIGNERS ...GREAT PAPERS. 
It contains six letterheads, one of which is a Matched 
Stationery Set, consisting of a letterhead, statement, 
invoice, and mailing label. This portfolio was created 
by George F. Trenholm, eminent designer and typog- 
rapher of Boston, Massachusetts. 


Collectors of fine printing will find this portfolio of 


unusual interest for the letterheads are those of some 
of the greatest names in literature and history. Produced 
by letterpress and lithography, the letterheads also 
permit the sampling of these processes, as well as the 
various weights and colors of some of the outstanding 
papers in Eastern’s line of Fine Business Papers. 


If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, would 
like this portfolio... No. 1 in a Series of GREAT 
NAMES...GREAT DESIGNERS...GREAT PAPERS— 
a request on your business letterhead will receive 
prompt attention from one of our Paper Merchants 
or our Advertising Department. 














EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Mabers of AMeantic Bond and other Fine Business Popes 
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ACCESSIBILITY 


... MAKE-READY ; 


Space to put on forms without moving 
feeder or delivery . . . counterbalanced 
front section of feedboard raises easily to 
give access to cylinder... fountain and 
bed are always accessible without need 
to “open up” the press. 








... WASH-UPS 


Time is saved in getting to fountain, ink 
plate and form. Rollers are quickly re- 
moved or may be washed up on the press. 


BASIC SIZES 
® 41 Single Color 
Max. Sheet 28” x 41” 


® 46 Single Color 
Max. Sheet 33%” x 452" 


® 41 Two Color 
Max. Sheet 2714" x 41” 


® 46 Two Color # 
Max. Sheet 32” x 4512” P r 





MICHIE 






Gt 
PRODUCTION 







































... ACCESSIBILITY SAVES TIME 


Short runs ... long runs—make-ready and 
wash-up time is reduced to a minimum 
on new Miehle presses . .. more hours per 
day are running hours, running hours are 
earning hours. 


















are PROFITABLE PLANTS.. 


Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Co. 


Chicaao 8. Illinois. USA. 








Linofype Research Announces 


Linolizing 


~~” 





OW, to cut your maintenance costs, 

all Linotype molds and spacebands 
are treated with the new Linolizing 
process. This process is the greatest de- 
vclopment yet introduced for prevent- 
ing adhesion of metal to molds and 
spacebands and for reducing matrix 
damage. No more crushed matrix side 
walls caused by metal adhesion to space- 
bands. No more metal adhesion to 
molds causing hard ejection—strain on 
cjector parts—battered slugs. No more 
metal fusion to molds requiring special 
cleaning—extra maintenance time. 

Shops which have been testing Lino- 
lized molds and spacebands say that 
Linolizing is the most remarkable de- 
velopment they have seen for prevent- 
ing damage to matrices, for saving main- 
tenance time, and for producing better 
slugs. Reductions in maintenance time 
up to 50% have been reported. 


WHAT LINOLIZING IS Linolizing is a spe- 
cial process for coating metals with a 
hard, dense alloy. The hard alloy is va- 
porized in a vacuum at extremely high 
temperatures. A sputtering technique, 
similar to that used in coating optics, 
deposits the alloy on the base metal. 
‘The alloy becomes an integral part of 
the base metal, producing a surface 
hardness 20% greater than that of high- 
speed steel. Type metal will not adhere 
or become fused to the hard, lustrous, 
glass-smooth Linolized surface. 


LINOLIZING PREVENTS MATRIX DAMAGE 
Since type metal cannot fuse with Lino- 
lized surfaces, the casting surfaces of 


* TRADE MARK — Surface Treatment. 


@ Revolutionary new process 
prevents metal adhesion to 
molds and spacebands 


@ FREE on all new Linotypes 


@ Available to Linotype users 


Linolized spacebands stay clean—free 
of adhering metal. This eliminates the 
main cause of crushed matrix side walls. 
Clean spacebands also assure perfect 
justification of the line during casting. 

Metal does not adhere to Linolized 
molds causing the face of the matrix to 
become impregnated with type metal. 
Clean matrices help eliminate metal 
shavings in the distributor box and help 
keep magazines free of metal accumula- 
tions. Additionally, the bridges between 
characters on two-letter matrices will 
not become rounded or damaged by be- 
ing forced against the face of a mold 
containing irregular deposits of metal. 
Matrices are pressed firmly against a 
clean mold during casting. 


NEW LINOLIZED SPACEBANDS AVAILABLE 
New spacebands with Linolized slides 
are available for $1.65 each, complete. 
Linotype spaceband wedges will be re- 
conditioned and new Linolized slides 
installed for $1.20 each. Linolized slides 
alone are available for $1.00 each if you 
care to apply them to your present 
wedges. Because Linolized spacebands 
require less maintenance than ordinary 
spacebands, it is to your advantage not 
to mix them on one machine. It is sug- 
gested that you keep them together in 
your shop by ordering Linolized space- 
bands or spaceband slides in full sets. In 
this way you will receive the full benefit 
of all the economies offered by Lino- 
lized spacebands. 








LINOLIZED MOLDS ASSURE EASY EJECTION 
Linolized molds remove one of the 
most frequent causes of hard ejection: 
metal adhesion to the mold-casting sur- 
faces. With Linolized molds, a smooth, 
easy push ejects each slug. Strain on 
ejector parts, noise and damaged slugs 
due to hard ejection are avoided. Ma- 
chine tie-ups caused by hard ejection 
are eliminated, thereby saving hours of 
productive time. 


PREVENTS MOLD DAMAGE Because type 
metal cannot become fused to Lino- 
lized molds, the use of abrasives, pol- 
ishes or sharp tools to remove metal 
accumulations is not necessary. The 
danger of damaging or marring mold 
surfaces while removing metal deposits 
is eliminated. Linolizing lengthens the 
life of your molds and does away with 
the greatest cause of mold trouble and 
maintenance expense. 


ELIMINATES MOLD CLEANING All surfaces 
of the new Linotype molds which con- 
tact molten type metal are Linolized. 
No special cleaning is required even 
after months of continuous operation. 
Tests have proved that an occasional 
wiping with a soft cloth is the only 
maintenance normally required. 


IMPROVES QUALITY OF SLUGS Linolized 
molds do not require polishing, thus 
eliminating the primary cause of round- 
ed mold edges. Edges stay sharp and 
clean preventing fins at the bottom of 
the slugs when lines are ejected. Be- 
cause metal does not build up on the 
face of the mold, matrices hug the 
molds tightly when lines are being cast 
—matrices cannot be held away from 
the mold by metal accumulations. 


NEW LINOLIZED MOLDS AT NO EXTRA COST 
New Linolized molds for your present 
Linotype are available at the regular 
mold prices. This means you receive 
FREE all the advantages of Linolized 
molds. Linolized molds are available 
only from Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. On all new molds you order, you 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


save $20 or $25 because Linolizing is 
included at no increase in mold cost. 


LINOLIZE YOUR PRESENT MOLDS All Lino- 
type molds in good condition can be 
Linolized. Molds which are scratched, 
nicked or whose edges are not clean and 
sharp must be repaired before they can 
be Linolized. The cost for repairing 
molds depends upon the mold condi- 
tion and will be billed separately. If the 
condition of your molds indicates that 
extensive reworking will be necessary, it 
may pay you to consider purchasing 
new Linolized molds. 

Linotype Universal Adjustable and 
Advertising Figure molds (not recessed) 
will be Linolized for $20; recessed and 
display Linotype molds $25. Where no 
repair work is needed, processed molds 
will be shipped to you in ten days. 


TO ORDER LINOLIZED MOLDS—SPACEBANDS 
No special procedure is required for 
ordering new Linolized molds or space- 
bands. Use your standard order form or 
contact your Linotype representative. 
When ordering by mail, please give 
mold or spaceband part number to as- 
sure prompt handling of your order. All 
orders for new molds and spacebands 
should be sent to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, 29 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


TO LINOLIZE YOUR MOLDS—SPACEBANDS 
All molds and spacebands returned to 
the factory for Linolizing and recon- 
ditioning should be sent with order 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Receiving Department, 23 Hall Street, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


LINOLIZING FREE ON ALL NEW MACHINES 
Linolized molds and a complete set of 
Linolized spacebands are now standard 
equipment on all new Linotypes. An- 
other Linotype development for reduc- 
ing Composing-room expenses is yours 
at NO EXTRA COST when you buy a 
Linotype. And because Linolizing re- 
sulted from Linotype Research, only 
Linotype can offer you this time-saving, 
cost-cutting feature. 























LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Set in Linotype Electra, Erbar and Spartan 
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SFesrifies photo shows metal accumu- 
lation on a standard mold after 8 
hours’ operation. Removing fused 
metal takes time—often mars molds. 




































This Linolized mold, in daily service 
for over 30 days, was never removed 
from the machine; required only daily 
wiping with a soft cloth. 






























Untreated spacebands after 8 hours’ 
run without cleaning. Note the metal 
fused to slides. Removing metal de- 
posits cuts production time. 

























Linolized spacebands after more than 
30 days’ operation—no metal de- 
posits. Slight discoloration from heat 
does not affect Linolizing. Spacebands 
were graphited for lubrication only. 









printers in position to cash in on today’s increasing — 
demand for more and finer color printing. 
Owners of these Cottrell Multi-color 
units report outstanding performance, 
unusually high net production and 


excellent color quality. 
/ These owners are realizing handsomely 
on their investment in this modern color 
printing. Why not investigate and learn 


plant dividends for you? 
Get into touch with Cottrell — now! 











For Non-stop Runs 


(THE PROFITABLE ONES) 


Moving presses make money. So it makes sense to use a paper that doesn’t curl or 
wrinkle—and cuts down press stops to a minimum. Use pre-tested Nekoosa Bond. 
Whether you’re running letterpress or offset, Nekoosa Bond goes through the 
presses faster and smoother. And you get good, clean impressions—for finished 
jobs that keep your customers coming back for more. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 


America does business on 


.. » tt the BOND 
YELLOW WRAPPER OWGE 
with the MADE IN U.S.A. 
BLUE STRIPES 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 














SAML BINGHAMS SON MFG. CO. 


16 MODERN FACTORIES SERVING PRINTERS IN 3] STATES 


IT’S NOW TIME 
TO GET YOUR ROLLERS READY 








SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS 


! TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 





OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


FACTORIES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON G PRINTERS’ ROLLERS MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MAKERS OF nusser . won-meLtagce - FABRIC-COVERED + ROTOGRAVURE + OFFSET « COMPOSITION « VARNIsH-LacaveR - crane ROLLERS 
10 When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 































Fine Fashion Printing 
Starts with 
Fine Coated Paper 


Like a beautiful window display, striking fashion 
illustrations first captivate the eye, then create a 
market for the advertised products. The effect is 

even more powerful when the merchandise is por- 
trayed clearly and alluringly with faultless print- 
ing on a fine coated paper. 


On the satiny, white surfaces of Consolidated 
Coated Papers, fashions, furniture or foods can be 
reproduced with a sparkle and clarity which do 
full justice to the product. 


C onsolidated C oate 
Papers aaa 


The above photograph was featured in an ad- 
vertisement of HIXONS in “Exclusively Yours,” 












a fashion periodical of the finer Milwaukee — a wanes iin ida 
shops. To insure lifelike brilliance and detail 
of the smart photographs used, this publication variety of printing . . . four-color process as 
is regularly printed on Consolidated Coated. well as monotone. 

It is significant that the printers of “Ex- Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
clusively Yours” have used Consolidated Coated and priced in the range of uncoated stocks, 
for the past twelve years, and consistently rec- Consolidated Coated Papers are ideal for almost 
ommend this superior coated paper for a wide every printing need. 






#* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HERE’S WHAT MAKES HI-SPEED QUOINS 
SO VALUABLE 





92 a CHALLENGE 


Every time you buy a 7!-inch Hi-Speed Quoin you 

are getting the equivalent of FIVE ordinary quoins. 

_ Cut-away view shows how (Corresponding equivalents for other sizes are shown 
ONE 71-inch Challenge Hi- in the table at left). That's why two self-contained, 
Speed Quoin operates as ase- self-locking Hi-Speed Quoins do the work of four to 
ries of FIVE ordinary quoins. eight ordinary quoins with time saving up to 80%. 






What's more, Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins produce 
better, safer lock-ups—no slippage...no reglets...no 
3" 1 equals 2 work-ups. Quoins operate with DIRECT EXPAN- 
SION—a point at atime. An easy-to-read point in- 


SIZE HI-SPEED ORDINARY 


1 

™ P — ° dicator makes it possible to unlock and relock the 
6" 1 equals 4 form without disturbing the register. The accuracy, 
7" 1 equals 5 construction and finish of both quoin and key are 
further insurance of profitable performance and a 

9" 1 equals 6 guaranty of durability. 
lo! 1 equals 7 Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins—for press or foundry 
12" 1 equals 8 forms—are made in seven sizes. Ask for data and 


prices NOW! 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


‘Over 50 Years in Service of the 


Graphic Arts’”’ 


Main Office and Factory: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN hallenge 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. or You Cart, Tell By Looking 


It invites worry-free realistic reproduction without 
exacting a premium in printers’ skill. 


@ How white is white? We’ve listened to arguments 
hours on end over which of several sheets of white 
printing paper is the whitest. One thing many experts 
have learned is that the eye alone can never measure 
the perfect shade of white for color reproduction. 


The white of Chillicothe Offset is the scientific re- 
sult of the recommendations of leading offset printers. 
It supports every color without change. It’s white for 
the press—bright for the press—right for the press. 


Another famous feature of Chillicothe Offset is its 
built-in moisture content, which makes for perfect 
register— guards against shrink, stretch, curl, and lint. 


THE CHILLICO 








Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 


LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT ° CHILLOTINTS 


GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 











meade The Ue tinged PE 


HE PAPER CO. 


CHILLICOBHE, OHIO 
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FOR THERE'S A 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 
OF EVERY ORDER 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 


PAPER FOR EVERY 
PRINTING NEED 


KROMEKOTE 
For excellent reproduc- 
tion with catalog covers, 
post cards and inserts, or 
for packaging and label- 
ing quality products, this 
cast coated stock is ideal. 


SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL 
Meets every requirement 
for quality publication and 
advertising printing— 
thanks to top-grade enam- 
el coating, folding strength 
and its receptivity to ink. 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 
Superiorin color, finish, and 
printability, this paper is 
unexcelled for fine lithog- 
raphy. It is available in 
a wide variety of weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 


When you specify Champion paper—of any grade, in any quality — ARIEL COVER 


you can depend on its punctual delivery to your printer. And that’s 
a big reason why big national advertisers specify Champion papers 
for top-quality printing. 

Punctuality and dependability are only a part of the Champion 


Particularly effective for 
catalog covers, cards and 
displays. Available in 
white and eight colors, 
and in various weights, 


tradition of fine paper making. They are possible only because sizes and special finishes. 


Champion keeps rigid control over its manufacturing—from forests 
to finished paper. That close control, of course, is an important 
reason for the fine, unvarying quality of Champion papers. A good 
reason why America orders 2,500,000 pounds a day. 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston Texas., SPECIALTY PAPERS 
Champion's specialties in- 


District sales offices: New York e Chicago e Philadelphia 
; é ee ; : clude bonds, business 
Detroit e St. Louis e = =©Cincinnati « Atlanta © San Francisco papers, envelope, post 
card and papeteries .. . 
all excellent reasons for 
you to specify Champion. 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM... 


Sts a Challenge to Champion! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AN FIBRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 


EVER 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW... for Cockletone Bond 
portfolio containing specimens of good modern 








Here at last is a paper that combines the appearance, 
dignity and endurance of high-priced bond paper with 
fast press behavior and customer acceptance—all at 
moderate cost. It has the quality to support your en- 
thusiasm. You can confidently recommend Cockletone 
Bond to your important customers—present and poten- 
tial—who are truly particular about the kind of paper 
and printing that represents their business. It is ‘the 
paper that belongs in offices where decisions count”. 


Ba (OCs! Io 


ii” / 


On the press Cockletone Bond has astonished many 
printers with its splendid feeding characteristics. Time 
after time, Hammermill has been told that Cockletone 
Bond sells itself to any printer with just one trial order. 


Reorders are the payoff. Customers like its bright, 
clear white, its splendid writing surface that erases so 
cleanly, its tough, sturdy “quality” feel and stiffness, its 
lively crackle. That’s why so many orders lead to re- 
orders and steady business. 


Examine Cockletone Bond for yourself. Test its superior printing qualities. You'll agree 
with other printers who say it adds new sparkle, new customer-satisfaction to their printing jobs. 










PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


letterhead design which 
you'll find useful in advising 
yourcustomers. Also sample 
book of Cockletone Bond. 


ae 


3 Meu 


L 












a 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE —the Cockletone Bond 


portfolio and sample book. 


Name 





Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) yp.ap 
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PARTIAL LIST 
(published by permission) 
OF PRINTING PLANTS 

EQUIPPED WITH 






Addison Lithographing Co. Rochester, N.Y. 





Alco-Gravure Hoboken, N. 3. 
The American Label Co. New York, N. ¥- 
Bird &# Son East Walpole, Mass. 
Alfred Bleyet €? Co. Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Brooks Banknote Co. springfield, Mass. 
The Central Lithograph Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Chilton Company Philadelphia, Penna. 
The Colonial Press, Inc. Clinton, Mass. 
Columbian Art Works Milwaukee, is. 
Commercial Printers, Ltd. Regina. Sask., Can. 
W. B. Conkey Company Hammond, Ind. 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Ys 

Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. 

Montreal, Canada 
Continental Lithograph Corp. Cleveland, V- 
The Cornwall Press, Inc. Cornwall, N.Y. 
Crawford Press. Inc. So. Weymouth, Mass. 
Crocker McElwain Company Holyoke, Mass. 
A. T. DeLaMare Co. Inc. New York, N. 
Dominion Loose Li 


Eastern Offset, Inc. Baltimore, 

The Free Methodist Publishing House 
Winona Lake, Ind. 

Gilman Fanfold Corp- Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Gospel Trumpet Company Anderson, Ind. 

Government Printing Office 

Washington, D. Cc. 


The Henle Wax Paper Mfg. Co.» Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 





on 

all Rotary and Flat B a H. O. Houghton & Co.  Cambridges Mass 
e Pre sse The Houston Chronicle Houston, Texas 

Presses can be s d Ss Judd & Detweilers Inc. Washington, D.C. 

not crump] pee ed up — Feedi ° r Kary-Safe Paper Bag Co.. Inc. 

; ple or miss — Li ing is aided — Sh , New York, N. Y- 
without trouble — sh ight papérs are h eets will Keller-Crescent Company Evansville, Ind. 
to stri sheets are delivered . andled quick] The Kellogg & Bulkeley Co. Hartford, Conn 
i ppers and guides; and re easily without clingi y M. V. Klich Printing Co- Chicago Ill. 
mproved. Fire risk . are easily jogged clinging Mack Printing Co. Easton, Penna. 
equipment . on gravure presses i ggea — Register is The Maava Co. Schenectady» N.Y. 
mi is easy to install, i s is reduced. CHAPM The Maple Press Co- York, Penna: 

um of maintenance: and kg f trouble-free, requires AN Mennonite oe PaPe ag Scottdale, Pa. 
’ * id- 
” ully guaranteed. atonal mail “Fort Madison, Wis. 
E. E. Miles Co. South Lancastet, Mass. 
CHAPMA . Milwaukee Lace Papet Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
é ff N Static Eliminato . The Thos. D. Murphy Co. Red Oak, lowa 
use in printi rs are in world-wi 
ing plants, small and -wide The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. | 
neni age in binderies “i large, by paper The National Carbon an. 
: 8 ati ; 
a few of the many plants rebrand at right are Sturgis, Mich. 
r Z cals 4 
Praenanyes. poe ching CO on NY. 
Pantograph Prte- & Stat. Co. 
Bloomington, Ill. 








COMPLETE SAFETY 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co. Bristol, Penna. 
jorw 









































safe. Over 40 CHAPMAN Stati 
i years of , Static Elimi 
proven this. No shieldi actual, continual us iminators are absolu The Plimpton Press , Mass 
tors. N Iding or e under all aes tely 
CHa either pressman, St any precaution is ne Pe conditions have Prospect Press, Inc. New York, N. Ye 
PMAN Static Eli » State or other gove eded to protect ope Public-Press-Limited Winnipeg, Can- 
UNDERWRITERS’ iminators are TESTED rnments object to it pera: The A. H. PughPrinting Co.Cincinnati, Ohio 
PRRMEAE aie wae ce and APPROVED BY THE The Rumford Press Concord, N. H. 
ic Eliminator is limi . Output curr Y THE Russell's Ry. & Motor Bus Guide Co. 
imited to 1/100th of om peta the ruc thely Sees Book Cedar Rapids, lowa 
ere — while e Shelby Sa! es Book Co. Shelby, Ohio 


changing 
your sup ] 
—— elles gf eterna! to_meet ©. Smith & Corona T 
Ss. . Curren requir L. C. Smith corona Typewriters, Inc. 

t consumed is as low nig ype of Cortland, N. Y. 

watts Stovel Company, Ltd. Winnipeg, Canada 

Thomser’Ellis‘Hutton Co. Baltimore, Md. 
The Travelers Insurance Co. Hartford, Conn. 




















































Chapman Engi P 
rs ginee - , 
Write us, end te a — ee The Wayside Press Mendota, Ill. 
dre copy of the CHAPMAN a aa Se 
a cia West Carrollton Parchment Co 
CHAPMAN est Carrollton Fare ent Co. ; 
ELECTR West Carrollton, Ohio 
IC NEUTRALIZER COMPAN Western Newspaper Union Fargo, N. D. : 
1 ESTABLISHED 1904 Y Western States Envelope — 
2-48 FOR ilwaukee, Wis. 
simoenad Wheeling Steel Corp. Wheeling, W- Va. 
ialaiaieil ) D. HL SPEIDE PORTLAND 6, MAINE The Wolf Envelope Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
sentatives : ( ne PLIDEL, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, I \ Wyomissing Glazed Papert Co. Reading, Pa. 
N M. 5 rs go 4, Ill 
HALDINE & CO., London, Canada 
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Color builds “Box-Office” for any Business! 


No business beats show business in 
its use of color. From Broadway to 
Main Street, American ‘theatres 
beckon business with light and color. 

You may not measure profits in 
terms of “box office”, but if it’s profits 
you're after, color can help. 

To enliven your business printing 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


Howard. 


use colorful Howarp Bonn. Using 
Howarp colors for “routine” printing 
lifts it out of the “routine” class—gives 
it interest, variety, and appeal. Print- 
ing business forms on these same at- 
tention-getting colors speeds form 
identification, minimizes error, simpli- 
fies handling and filing. And these add 


up to better business whether you call 
it “box office” or simply call it profit. 

If you haven’t seen Howarp Bonp 
lately, speak to your printer or paper 
distributor. Samples will show you 
that Howarp Bonn, whether in whit- 
est white, or color, is ideal for all uses 
where good bond is good business. 


° HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Zi. 
Filet 


Bon 


Business Paper 


99 














U N : F O R M i TY. « « Printed advertising sells merchandise. But the 
most perfectly conceived copy, layout, type and artwork are only as effective 
as they appear on the printed sheet. Maxwell Offset is the finest kind of 
insurance for printers and their customers. The uniformity with which 
Maxwell Offset prints—its unvarying quality from month to month, year 
to year—have won for it a reputation from which Maxwell Offset gains 
its position as one of America’s most frequently specified printing papers. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION * FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset | 


For uniformity—in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 





CASING-IN MACHINE 


it 


Cases 24 Books per minute 


Only one operator is needed with this new Murray Casing-in Machine. 





The Murray incorporates automatic feeding of the adhesive, electric 
heat shaping, automatic precision centering. You can spot a Murray cased 
book by the good shape and precision fitting of the book blade. There’s 
a tradition of specialised machine building behind the Murray Casing-in 


Machine. Proved by years of regular use by printers all over the world. 


Needs only ONE Operator 


This new improved Murray: is one of the finest 
casing in machines available today. First deliveries 
are now arriving for distribution. Write to-day 


for full-details and a demonstration appointment. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 82 of a Series. 














A new product 

.4 developed for structural 
and decorative uses, 
Prest-Glass is light and 
flexible, yet, 

weight for weight, 
stronger than steel... 
doesn’t shatter, can be 
nailed, cut with shears. 


























THD PREST-OLASS CORPORATION, © Bast 18TH STREET. NEW YORE CITY 5+ OREGON 6.5550 


Does your letterhead do 


full justice to your product? 








Whatever your business... large or small, long established or 
new... it is important for your letterhead to express the quality 
and vitality of your firm. If your product is new, it is doubly 
important to make a good impression on your public from the 
start. Aware of this, like many other up-and-coming new firms, 
the Prest-Glass Corporation has chosen a Strathmore paper 
for its letterhead. 


Does your own letterhead make the best possible impression? 
Does it immediately suggest quality, integrity, vitality? It may 
prove highly profitable to you to have your supplier submit 
new designs...on Strathmore’s expressive letterhead papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 


STRATHMORE ee 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








Sbralhimore 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


kk * 
This series appears in: 
TIME 
NEWSWEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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NOW! 


Split Color 
Runs... 
Without Cutting Rollers 


dlaryco COLOR SEPARATORS 


Now you can print many colors in a single run on a 





one or two-color press—without cutting rollers. With = 
Dayco Color Separators there is no color overlap- 


ping. The same rollers can be used for both split 


c dayco 
‘7S “ADJUSTABLE FOUNTAIN DIVIDERS 


Leakproof ... easy to install. You'll get 
years of service with Dayco Fountain Dividers. They hold 
their shape, are easily cleaned, quickly installed, easily 
adjusted. No strain on fountain ratchet. Adjustable from 
center. Guaranteed snug and leakproof. For complete infor- 
mation, write: The Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton 1, O. 


color work and black and white runs. You save 
cutting rollers. Save press time. 

Above is shown how the Dayco Color Separator 
cleans all the rollers right to the ink fountain. Pre- 
vents color overlapping. Gives excellent ink coverage. 

Dayco Color Separators permit color combination 
runs. Work on any type rollers, with any type of ink. 
They’re easy to install, simple to operate and pay 
for themselves in roller saving. For full information, 


write: The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


y Dagtom Hubber 


Pioneers of Improvements for Better Printing with lithographic, letter- 
press & newspaper Rollers; Color Separators and Fountain Divideys. 
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RELIANCE 


Vx$ 


Conveniently-packaged, factory- 
wired VkS Drives are available 
from 1 to 200 hp. Two or more 
motors may be operated simulta- 
neously from a single Control Unit. 

















RELIANCE V*S DRIVE has demonstrated its ability to 
provide faster processing at lower cost on printing presses 
and other equipment throughout the graphic arts industry. 
This All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive will operate direct- 
ly from your shop’s A-c. circuit. And all V*S functions, 
including stepless speed changing, quick, smooth starting 
and stopping and maintenance of proper tension, can be 
controlled at the machine or from any remote location— 
manually or automatically. For a better picture of the job 


Reliance V*S can do for you, write for ew Bulletin 311. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





RELIANCE incinccnine co. ° 
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VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 
BLOCK LEVELLER AND GAUGES 





 \JUST OFF 
|THE PRESS! 











Write 


For Your Copy of the NEW 
VANDERCOOK ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


IL, WILL show you all of the Vandercook Equipment now in production... including 
proof presses, test presses, a block leveller, plate, type and slug gauges. All are 


illustrated and accompanied by complete descriptions and specifications as well as 





prices with standard and optional equipment. 





05% 


16 Main Office and Plant: 900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 





ERCOOK 
ies VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
es 

















Another new press introduced — within six months of its two-color companion already 
a thoroughly established success throughout the country. The SW is the sixth press in the 
growing family of Miller presses — all, except one, brand new in the last twelve years, and 
every one without exception virtually identical in adjustment, operation, and efficiency. A 
Miller pressman is truly a Miller pressman on any Miller press. 


This new press is now available for immediate order and for prompt delivery. 


The new Miller 21 x 28 SW is a fitting companion ma- 
chine to the unique Miller 21 x 28 TW two-color press— 
both are compact—fast—easy to operate. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
































The Miller 21 x 28 SW SINGLE coLor 









Seaton 






Tilting Loading Dock Ramps Tilt to Meet Truck 
Body. Operated by Hydraulic Lifts. Seenderd Weyne 








Platform Lift Itself 





WITH WAYNE LOADING DOCK LIFTS 


YOU CAN save time and money with Wayne Hydraulic Leveling Ramps to adjust the 
level of the loading dock to the truck height. Material on skids can be directly transported into the 
truck body over a level path. A variance of as much as 20 inches in the height of truck bodies may 
be instantly adjusted by merely turning a valve. Users say: ‘‘Cuts loading time in half."’ . . “As good 








rad 
ROCK RANBLING 











THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY, FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
513 Tecumseh Street 


NAME bal 


Please send folder 
on time-saving 
Wayne Locding 
Dock Lifts and give 
us some idea of the 
cost. 
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as doubling dock facilities.” 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Use the coupon below to get all the facts on this new 
plan to cut costs at the loading dock. No obligation. 














ADDRESS | NATIONWIDE 
cITy STATE i. 
Q SERVICE 


= eRe Itt ret eet [iE Ee Be pee pene prey pg 
INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPRESSORS @© HOSE REELS @ BULK PUMPS @© POWER WASHERS 
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The original 
moisture-proof packaged 
utility bond 





A product of The Mead Corporation, Moistrite Bond is only one of a family of low-priced 
Moistrite papers for everyday business uses. Others are Moistrite Mimeo Bond, Moistrite 


Ledger, Moistrite Opaque, Moistrite Duplicator. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION ° “Paper Makers to America” 
The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia - Boston - Chicago - Dayton 














If you like the appear- 
ance, the printability, 





and the low cost of 

Moistrite Bond and the other Moistrite busi- 
ness papers, you will get equal 
satisfaction from each and every 





one of the many papers in the 
Mead line. 

The Mead Corporation, “Paper Makers to 
America,” makes a widely diversified line of 
printing papers. There is a Mead Paper for 
every printing process, and for practically every 
purse and purpose. 

The Mead line of water- 
marked business papers, for 
instance, includes Mead Bond— 
The Bond of American Business; Mead Mimeo 
Bond: Mead Duplicator; and Mead Ledger. 

Standardized products of The Mead Corpo- 
ration for publications, catalogs, folders, and 
other pieces that involve long press-runs are 
Mead Opaque and Mead Moistrite Offset. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 








Under Mead coated papers, you will find 
such well-known brands 
as Mead Process Plate, 
The Economical Process 
Coated Paper; Mead so 
D & C Black & White; Mead D & C Printflex 
Cover; Mead Richfold Enamel; and Mead 
Richgloss Offset Enamel. 

In the field of fine bristols, 
indexes, covers, and blanks are 





such outstanding Mead Papers 
as Wheelwright Olympic Bristol; Fiberfold 
Bristol; Strongheart Index; Spotlight Cover; 
and Leatheright Cover. 

In addition to these popular printing surfaces, 
‘Paper Makers to America” offers a wide range 
of specialties, including Mead Heat-Seal Label 
Paper; Mead Locker and Home Freezer Paper; 
Laminated, Impregnating, and Waxing Papers. 

Rely upon printers and Mead 
Merchants the nation over for 
“the best buy in paper today.” 








The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia . Boston . Chicago - Dayton 








Proof That 
EBCO OFFSET 
PRESS 
Kegisrers LL 





LET THEIR 
EXPERIENCE 
BE YOUR 
GUIDE 







Our EBCO Press is a fine installation 
and we are particularly pleased 
with it. The machine is producing the 
finest quality of color work and also gives 
us high production black and white... 


COMFORT PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
St. Louis 
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FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WRITE DEPT. C-4 
FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTERHEAD, 





I 
I 
PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION | Name 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY hidness 
| 
| 
] 











445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


City. —= State 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PRESSROOM-TESTED PAPERS FOR QUALITY PRINTING 


St. Regis “Imperial” deluxe enamel book papers possess end- 
use values which make it possible for the printer to produce 
quality press work with maximum economy. “Imperial” has— 


@ Uniform density which permits each dot of 
heavy as well as light tone value to print cleanly. 
True color and tone values are reproduced with 
a minimum of ink. 


@ Surface brightness in the shade of white which 
gives maximum contrast between paper and ink. 


@ Flexibility and resiliency which simplify make- 
ready, assure excellent registry and folding 
strength. 


These high-specification papers are made 
possible because St. Regis operations, from 
broad and strategically located lumber hold- 
ings to final manufacturing plants, are soundly 
integrated. Precisely the right pulp is avail- 
able for each type of paper product, and 
every product can be uniformly manufactured 
under conditions which make possible the 
finest quality at economy levels. 


St. Regis papers include enamel book stock, 
machine coated, uncoated book, groundwood, 
mimeograph and specialty papers. St. Regis 
also has available to paper merchants Kraft 
paper and Kraft paper specialties, including 
an outstanding line of plain and printed 
gummed sealing tapes. 


__ > For your copies of the demonstrators, swatch 
' books and end-use samples pictured here, 
write to the St. Regis sales office nearest you. 





ENAMEL C25 
COVER €2S 
LITHO C1S 
LITHO CIS 
LITHO CIS 







VARNISHING 
GLOSS INK 





penne 


ST.REGIS SALES © 


ORK IT.N.Y. © 230 NMI 


ORPORATION 


CHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 1. HL 


730 PARK AVE. NEW Y 





PRINTING, PUBLICATION AND CONVERTING PAPER DIVISION 


SALES SUBSIDIARY 0 fs: REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
230 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
318 MARTIN BROWN BLDG. LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
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Famous Cover Girls 

€ photographed by BENEDICT FRENKEL 

x Although recent assignments have taken 
f her to Havana, to Nassau and to South America 
; for camera shots on location, lovely JEAN 


PATCHETT has resolutely turned her pretty 
back to all Hollywood offers. Her fresh beauty 
; has graced covers of LIFE, VOGUE and 
: GLAMOUR. Her portrait in full color was in- 
- cluded in a picture story titled “My Favorite 
3 Model” in the February issue of CORONET. 





3 Famous Cover Papers 
made by THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Color that catches the eye, texture that is 
| pleasing to the touch, quality that assures long 
wear —these are the ingredients that make 

BUCKEYE and BECKETT COVERS the first 
choice of admen and printers everywhere. 

Fourteen colors, 9 finishes, to choose from 
| in the BUCKEYE line; 10 colors, 9 finishes, in 
) the lower-priced but attractive BECKETT line. 
: Samples on request. 


@ 








ORANG E~—an eye-catching color 
in the Buckeye Cover line. 


~Décrel 


PAPER COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 


IF YOU WANT YOUR CATALOGUE OR BOOKLET TO BE READ 
FROM COVER TO COVER — & didlo Whi 2 cove / 
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“Twenty-two- 


the 
ROSBACK 





Easier to use and gives you a far better 
job at less cost than fussing with perforat- 


ing rule..3 


Three to four times faster than any foot- 
power vertical perforator . . 3 


The Rosback “Twenty-two” is the modern 
answer to perforating problems in the 
smaller plant, or for runs too short to put 
on the larger, high-production round hole 
rotary machines, 


The Rosback “Twenty-two” is a full-size 
cabinet base rotary perforator that takes 
anything up to a full-size folio sheet either 
way through. Low in price and in operating 


F.P.ROSBACK COMPANY . 






cost, the quality of perforating it gives you 
is unsurpassed by any slot rotary perfo- 
rator at any price. And, by means of special 
heads available, you can also do scoring, 
creasing and snap-out perforating of supe- 
rior quality. 

When you see and operate the Rosback 
“Twenty-two” you'll agree with hundreds 


of our customers who have said: 
“That’s the perforator for me!” 


Ask your nearest Rosback Dealer for full 
details, or write us direct for bulletin and 


price quotation. 


s¥VatcolaMalelaclol mma e 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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PROFESSIONAL MEN KEEP MORE AND MORE RECORDS EACH YEAR ON 


FLETCHER awe ALPENA maniroin 


= 
—— 


FLETCHER PAPER COMPANY - ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
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IS FASTER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE ECONOMICA 


With Brackett Mechanical setting there can be no de- 
viation. Whether the job involves a hundred or a hun- 
dred thousand pieces, the last cut will be as accurate 
as the first. 


For recurring jobs, pre-set spacer shafts may be 
retained, obviating need of resetting for each “repeat 


Jaaptabie to the full range of work passing through 

most print shops, the Brackett Safety Trimmer han- 
dles booklets single or in gangs, inserts, covers, labels, 
circulars, etc., at double and sometimes triple the speed 
of the conventional guillotine cutter. 


The operator doesn’t have to handle either finished 
work or trimmings. Each moves away from him in a 
straight line, on conveyor belt to rear of the machine. 
This elimination of waste motion means more pieces 
handled per hour. 


Mechanically set spacer shafts assure uniformity. 


run”, 


These advantages add up to savings in time and 
labor, higher production in any given period — and 
maintained accuracy that soon “pays off” in any print 
shop. 


You too, may profit in a big way by learning more about 
how the Brackett Safety Trimmer and other Dexter & 
Christensen Machines are promoting efficiency, increasing 
production and reducing costs for printers and binders. 


LDevter and Christensen Machines 


Sold and serviced by 


Dexter Folder Company e General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 


AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg .. - 


and in Foreign Countries 


Christensen Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wis. 
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School days 


are here again ! 


Yes-sir-ree— 


school days 







The Monotype 
Keyboard School 





Responding to the demand for Monotype-trained keyboard and 


caster operators, combination operators, and men competent to 
handle the Monotype Giant Caster, the Monotype Material Maker 
and the Monotype-Thompson, Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany has opened its newly-equipped school in Philadelphia. Since 
it is conducted for the benefit of Monotype owners, all applicants 
are required to be sponsored by the users of Monotype machines 


The Monotype 
Caster School 





Instruction is in small classes. Two new classes 
each month. The fee, $10.00 per week. Time for 
keyboard, five weeks; caster, five weeks; combi- 
nation, nine weeks. Special “refresher” courses 








Lanston Monotype MachineCompany, Philadel phia3, Pa. 
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.- Talk with a man who owns a 
HARRIS 17 x 22 offset press 





WHEN YOU START to think about going offset...as you 
may be right now...do yourself a favor...talk to a friend who 
owns a Harris 17 x 22” offset press. 

He will tell you why more printers, in combination shops and 
straight offset shops, are buying Harris presses than any other 
make. He will tell you it’s because of Harris STREAM FEED that 
makes for finer register. He will tell you it’s because the Harris 
press has MORE ROLLERS, which makes for smoother inking. 
He will tell you it’s because of other Harris features such as single- 
point press control, automatic four-way protection, receding pile 
delivery and many others. They are features that mean easier 
operation, better quality work, more impressions per hour... 
all of which adds up to greater printing profits. 

Get 2 better run for your money. Ask the man who knows...aHarris 
owner. WHEN YOU GO OFFSET, you’ll GO HARRIS, too! 


HARRIS 17 x 22 


SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


peti up to 7000 an houl 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices—Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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IPI, Holdfast, and Gemtone are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 





IPt 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


e 350 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y.1. ° 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





NEW SERIES OF FAMOUS IPI HOLDFAST HALFTONE BLACKS 
OFFERS IMPROVED RESISTANCE TO SCRATCHING, SMUDGING; 
BETTER DRYING IN THE PILE; AND CLEAN, SHARP PRINTING 





FILMY VEILS, fine laces. and del- 
icate tiaras present a tough half- 
tone printing problem. The Wil- 
liams Printing Company, Chicago, 
who printed a catalogue full of 
such halftones for the Chicago 
Bead Works, solved the problem 
with an IPI Holdfast Halftone 
Black and blue. Reduced picture, 
above, doesn’t do justice to original 
book. Ask your IPI Representative 
to show you his copy of ‘‘Veils for 
the Bride,’’ with 31 halftones. 





“They’re better than ever,” 
say printers about the latest 
series of IPI Holdfast Half- 
tone Blacks. 

Many of these printers have 
been using Holdfast Halftone 
Blacks since they were intro- 
duced in the first edition of 
the IPI Color Guide. Enthu- 
siastically as Holdfast Half- 
tone Blacks were received 
then, we have improved them 
ever since. 

The improvements em- 





bodied in our new series in- 
clude better scratch-resist- 
ance and smudge-resistance, 
and more positive drying in 
the pile. They work easily on 
the press, have excellent foun- 
tain flow and mobility, and 
are made to meet varying 
commercial printing condi- 
tions. The inks print as well 
under modern speed condi- 
tions as conventional linseed 
oil halftone blacks. 

Why don’t you try them? 








HAS UNDERPRINTING 
CAUGHT UP WITH YOU? 


Newspapers are looking into 
underprinting with colored 
inks as a means.of Uainif white 
space tg. eafty both news and 


are informed hat this 





TIME OUT FOR A CHUCKLE 


We love to sell printing ink 
but we also think it’s good 
business to pause occasionally 
for a little rib tickling. So 
saying, we introduce to you 
a humorously frustrated little 
fellow called ‘‘Ferd’nand’”’ 
who, faced with problems 
even as you and I, solves them 
in unique, entertaining ways. 


ing yountry last De- 
en Delta Air Lines 


ran’ an underpgiiite 
tisement in the} 
Constitution. Tri 


an IPI bluecorrectly,balanced 
for color, transparenty, and 
working qualities. Burke 
Dowling Adams, Montclair, 
N. J., advertising agency, 
developed idea for Delta. 











NOW YOU CAN COMPARE GEMTONE INKS 
WITH CONVENTIONAL IPI PROCESS INKS 





If you do any four-color proc- 
ess printing at all, you will 
be interested in our new proc- 
ess inks comparison folder. It 





FERD’NAND Logical Place 


By Mik 
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contains specimens of print- 
ing done with conventional 
IPI process inks and IPI 
Gemtone Process Inks— 
printed from the same plates. 
The Gemtone specimens 
weren’t babied either. Matter 
of fact, the conventional proc- 
ess colors used are generally 
satisfactory. We still sell a 
lot of them. However, where 
a high “‘sparkling”’ finish and 
fast drying are desired, our 
Gemtone Inks offer unusual 
advantages. Write for a free 
IPI process ink comparison 
folder on your letterhead. 
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J. L. Frazier, Editor 


School Yearbook Production Affords 
Printers a Welcome Slice of Profit 


@THE SCHOOL yearbook, to 
the editor and staff, consti- 
tutes one of the major accom- 
plishments of their student 
careers. To the faculty ad- 
viser, who may lack special- 
ized experience, it is a respon- 
sibility often assumed as an 
addition to other full time 
teaching duties. 


Traditionally, it has pro- By 


vided the photographer and 
the photoengraver with a welcome 
slice of income once or twice a year. 
All these elements, plus the me- 
chanics of producing the finished 
job, eventually wind up in the print- 
er’s apron. It is a source of business 
he is unwilling to miss but which 
usually carries a share of headaches 
out of proportion to the profit in- 
volved. It’s hard to fit the school 
yearbook into normal routine of the 
plant. The printer is dealing with a 
customer (the student editor) who 
expects near-miraculous results but 
who has little knowledge of how 
those results are to be achieved. The 
price is rigid, based on a school bud- 
get. This makes billing of extra 
charges to cover extra costs difficult, 
if not impossible. It also places pro- 
duction in the midst of a continual 
pull-and-haul between what the pub- 
lication staff wants and what the 
available money will buy. In the 
shop, the balance of work bears down 
heavily on the composing room, an 
unhappy setup for many printers. 
Yet, with all these factors against 
them from the viewpoint of the 
printer, school yearbooks cannot be 
overlooked. They are a permanent 





In spite of the headaches involved, school year- 
book printing business cannot be overlooked. 
It is an accepted institution, involving a con- 
siderable amount of printing, and it undoubt- 
edly is here to stay. Read this interesting and 
informative article on how yearbooks are being 
produced by some of the leaders in the field 


RANALD SAVERY, NEW YORK EDITOR 


institution involving a very consid- 
erable amount of printing, and there 
is no indication that they won’t con- 
tinue indefinitely. Here and there, 
a number of printers, realizing the 
possibilities of the yearbooks, have 
attacked the problems involved in 
their production in order to decrease 
the headaches and increase the prof- 
its. It can be done, but it requires 
starting with a fresh mind, develop- 
ing a procedure different from 
methods ordinarily employed. 


Trend is Toward Improvement 


The trend during the past decade 
toward a general improvement in 
quality of the yearbooks has both 
complicated and simplified the posi- 
tion of the printer. In the old days, 
with few exceptions, the photogra- 
pher or the photoengraver controlled 
the job. Formalized group and por- 
trait studio shots dominated picture 
sections of the books, so the initia- 
tive for their production naturally 
stemmed from the services provid- 
ing the photos and plates. A printer 
was called in after the proceedings 
had gotten well along, to produce the 
book as efficiently as he could with 
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the materials handed him. 
While this condition has not 
altogether disappeared, more 
and more schools are looking 
toward the printing service 
as the key element in the job, 
because the books have pro- 
gressed beyond the technique 
of standardized picture pan- 
els plus straight text. 

The immense popularity of 
general circulation picture 
magazines and smart teen-age pub- 
lications has made school and college 
students aware of the possibilities 
in magazine production. Their year- 
books are competing, in a way, with 
the professional jobs; they want 
them to look life Life or Mademoi- 
selle. They are also competing with 
one another. A number of years ago 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion of Columbia University added 
a special division for yearbooks, 
setting up a yearly competition for 
the best produced in a wide variety 
of classifications. The “score sheet” 
for the contest shows 425 points out 
of a total of 1,000, based on layout, 
photography, engraving, printing 
and typography, paper and binding 
—indicating the emphasis placed on 
physical production. 

Each year in the fall, the Asso- 
ciation holds a two-day course for 
student editors and faculty advisers 
in the production of yearbooks. The 
result is that the students are gain- 
ing in theoretical knowledge; are 
competing—school against school, 
class against class—in the quality 
of their books; looking for results 
that were unheard of in the past. 
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This situation has opened the door 
for the printer who is able to take 
advantage of it. He can say to the 
schools, “If you want a professional 
job, you’ll need a professional to help 
plan it. Let’s tackle this thing to- 
gether from the start.” 

Then, if he’s wise, the printer will 
insist that the job be professionally 
handled—scheduled properly; copy, 
art work, engravings, layouts, and 
proofs routed and followed through 
in proper fashion. He undoubtedly 
will have to explain just how all this 
is done, furnish instructions and 
step-by-step outlines, but in the end 
the job will clear through his plant 
with reasonable efficiency and profit. 

It was only natural that school 
yearbooks, representing so large a 
volume of printing often produced 
under unsatisfactory conditions for 
both schools and printers, should 
attract production specialists. In the 
East, two giants tower in the field— 
the Comet Press, Incorporated, in 
New York City, and Campus Pub- 
lishing Company, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. Comet has been at 
it a long time—more than twenty- 
five years; Campus came into the 
picture eleven years ago with a staff 
nucleus of experienced school-work 
personnel. 

Their operations are dissimilar 
in that Comet is a printer, while 
Campus is a service organization 
contracting printing, lithographing, 
binding, and photoengraving serv- 
ices with various plants accustomed 
to working with them. Their ap- 
proaches, however, are similar in at 
least one major respect—a guidance 
and instruction service which as- 
sumes that their school customers 
are novices in printing production 
and must be led carefully through 
each step. 


Experts Advise Students 


Each of the organizations is well 
known in the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. At the invitation 
of Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Associa- 
tion director, Allan S. Lassner, vice- 
president of Comet, and William T. 
Cooke, general sales manager of 
Campus, appear regularly at the 
conferences on yearbooks to address 
students and advisers on all phases 
and planning and production. Other 
members of their staffs also are 
speakers. The New York State Cam- 
pus representative, Dr. DeWitt D. 
Wise, came to the organization two 
years ago from the teaching profes- 
sion and the chairmanship of the 
yearbook division of the Association. 

Working conditions surrounding 
the setup of a specialist are diffi- 
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In corner of yearbook library of Comet Press, Incorporated, New York City, school yearbook 
editorial staff holds conference on layout with Comet Press consultant. Editorial staffs are fur- 
nished with the simplified guides to production procedure and planning, and other editorial aids 


cult to duplicate in a general plant. 
Nevertheless, the systems developed 
by Comet and Campus are based on 
procedure that should be considered 
by any printer wishing to make a 
success of yearbook contracts. 

At Comet, the system rests, first 
of all, on the yearbook salesmen, who 
function in large part as customer 
service men. At present, there are 
four of them, working under Mr. 
Lassner, each handling about forty- 
five books a year. They are selected 
with special qualifications in mind, 
one being the ability to get along 
with, advise, and confer with stu- 
dent editors, faculty advisers, and 
school officials. From the first sales 
contact to the final page proof, the 
salesman is on top of the job. It is 
his duty to sit in on yearbook confer- 
ences at the school, set the schedules 
and see that they are kept. All copy 
and proofs are screened through his 
hands to the production department, 
the latter’s responsibility being only 
to move the job through the plant. 

First procedure is to get from the 
school a rough, general, page-by- 
page layout of the issue, with an idea 
of the binding format, on which to 
make a preliminary estimate. The 





salesman takes this estimate and 
rough for a conference at the school, 
where the whole thing is gone over 
in detail. It is at this meeting that 
the over-all format is revised, if nec- 
essary, to fit the budget. It may be 
simplified to cut expenses, or it may 
be elaborated if the cost is under the 
amount allowed. Here the book takes 
definite, detailed shape on which the 
contract estimate is based. Eventual 
billing follows this estimate exactly 
—no extras, no AA’s, except in very 
unusual circumstances. Cost of en- 
gravings, based upon the standard 
scale, is included. 


Salesman Makes Up Schedule 


The salesman next makes up the 
schedule, with dates set for copy, 
art work and photos, galley proofs, 
makeup, page proofs, and final deliv- 
ery. He also furnishes the editorial 
staff with a number of instruction 
sheets and working aids. These in- 
clude simplified guides to production 
procedure and planning, forms for 
typing copy, and an explanation of 
proofreaders’ marks. The editorial 
staff is encouraged to do all the rou- 
tine work under guidance and in- 
struction from the salesman. He sees 
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to it that layouts are followed cor- 
rectly and without change, that copy 
is written to fit exactly the desig- 
nated space. Comet has a layout 
service department that checks tech- 
nical details, and handles photos and 
art work to be sent to the engraver. 
Occasionally it pitches into a layout 
job on a yearbook when help is 
deemed necessary. 

The schedule is made up with a 
“cushion” at the plant end, serving 
a double purpose. It allows leeway 
if the editors are late; and it makes 
possible efficient allocation of work 
on the machines, in makeup, and on 
press. The salesman keeps a chart on 
each of his books, showing progres- 
sive status of the job. It’s his duty 
to keep the work moving from the 
editors on schedule. A special “tick- 
ler” sheet containing all specifica- 
tions and necessary production in- 
formation is made up for each job, 
is kept in the job ticket until work 
arrives in the shop, then is trans- 
ferred to the salesman’s folder for 
that book. 


Makeup From Complete Dummies 


In the shop, makeup is done from 
complete dummies, rather than from 
single makeup pages. With experi- 
ence, the makeup men have learned 
how to size up a form and put it 
together quickly by visualizing the 
complete dummy. Policy is to keep 
the same man on makeup from start 
to finish of each book. Lockup and 
makeready are handled with similar 
speed, average time for a sixteen- 
page lockup being two to three 
hours, makeready about four hours. 
The actual press run is sometimes 
only a matter of minutes, as the 
number of books to be printed can 
be as few as 100. The average is up 
to 1,000, with occasional runs of 
3,000 or more. Speed of handling 
does not mean sloppy work; good 
quality printing is considered essen- 
tial for customer satisfaction on 
yearbooks. 

A general yearbook schedule at 
Comet sees three forms (normally 
sixteen pages each) run off on two 
shifts. Contrary to usual printing 
practice, forms are broken up im- 
mediately after running, taking a 
chance on resetting and reprinting 
if any major errors have occurred. 
(The customer understands that his 
okay on a page proof is the final 
check. The next thing he sees is the 
completed book.) Experience has 
demonstrated that errors necessi- 
tating reprinting are so few that 
it is a saving of time, space, and 
handling to kill forms immediately, 
rather than holding them. The same 


economy of motion is applied to cuts. 
A kill copy is marked up by the sales- 
man as soon as the book is printed, 
and an immediate okay for killed 
cuts is obtained from the customer. 
Thus each job is cleaned off the floor 
in the shortest possible time. 

With Campus, the approach to the 
customer is somewhat the same as 
with Comet, although details differ 
because of the status of the organi- 
zation as a production service firm 
only. In its relationships with year- 
book customers, the company empha- 
sizes constructive service—“better 
yearbooks through planning.” It re- 
lieves printers and other suppliers 
of troublesome details connected 
with yearbook customer contact, 
turning over to them the materials 
for the job in efficient, well-prepared 
fashion. 
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ist Prize Wenner 


* Above is a self-portrait and below a bit of 
personal data on Vernon L. Kissig, sales promo- 
tion manager of Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
California, who was awarded top honors in The 
Inland Printer’s recent cover design contest. 
Reproduced on this issue is the design which 
received the contest judges’ most favorable 
approval. 

It seems that since childhood Mr. Kissig has 
had an insatiable desire to put marks on paper. 
So, since a printing press could make more 
marks per minute, he naturally turned to the 
graphic arts for a livelihood. 

Although he insists that the prominent high 
forehead is not indicative of genius, just thin- 
ning hair—Mr. Kissig has demonstrated a versa- 
tility of talent including cartooning, layout, 
and copywriting. He is also blessed with a sense 
of humor—which paid off in his effort in the 
cover contest. 











Orville Stambaugh, the company 
president, a former printing sales- 
man who handled considerable work 
in the school field, conceived the idea 
of such an organization with a small 
group of associates. They felt there 
was a place and a need for it in order 
to put yearbook production on a 
profitable basis for everyone con- 
cerned, and at the same time do a 
better job for the schools. They’ve 
built up quite a business, handling 
about 200 books a year, their activi- 
ties extending mainly through Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, New York, and Connecti- 
cut, touching several other eastern 
and southeastern states. 

Whenever possible, it is Campus 
policy to bring the school editors 
into the planning stage a full year 
before the book is to appear, so that 
they can cover the events which con- 
stitute copy and pictures for the 
book as they occur, according to the 
advance plan. This not only provides 
a more satisfactory method of cover- 
age, but also helps spread production 
across several months instead of 
jamming it up at the last minute. A 
“football” section, for example, can 
be written, pictures taken, and en- 
gravings made as soon as the pigskin 
season is over. 


Editors Given “Plan Sheet” 


One of the first steps by Campus 
is to furnish the editors with a “plan 
sheet,” showing in detail the various 
steps necessary for producing the 
book, their consecutive order, and 
how to go about them. After receiv- 
ing a general outline of contents, the 
Campus art department makes up a 
set of miniature visual page layouts, 
which are presented to the editor, 
along with brief written comments 
or suggestions. Depending on cir- 
cumstances, the next step may be an 
actual-size set of revised visuals, or 
the translation of the miniature into 
the working dummy. 

The organization attempts to 
draw a well-defined line between 
what it does and what it does not do 
for the customer. It is recognized 
that the book must represent the 
ideas and work of its own staff 
rather than a finished commodity 
bought from a professional. Every 
effort is made, therefore, to encour- 
age responsibility and creative con- 
tributions on the part of students. 
Campus merely operates to put their 
ideas into workable form. One of the 
problems in yearbooks, according to 
Mr. Cooke, is to keep the editors at 
a pitch of enthusiasm. Many a 
youngster tends to become disillu- 
sioned and discouraged when he 
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discovers that getting out a book 
calls for more time spent in count- 
ing characters and lines than it does 
in pulling terrific ideas out of his 
imagination. The Campus staff re- 
lieves the students of many mechani- 
cal details, at the same time refrain- 
ing from “taking over” the job in its 
full creative aspects. 


Editors Receive Instruction 


They instruct the editors in tak- 
ing good photographs, fitting text 
and captions to space, the elements 
of good design, layout, and typog- 
raphy. The actual writing, photo- 
graphs, and art work are done by 
the students themselves. Among 
aids furnished the schools are as- 
signment cards for issuance by the 
editor to members of his staff, letter- 
heads, and typing forms with char- 
aeter counts indicated for copy. In 
preparation is “Campus Yearbook 
Guide,” a sectionalized booklet con- 
taining instructions in each phase of 
yearbook production, which will be 
issud to their customer editors and 
faculty advisers. 

The Campus production depart- 
ment marks up copy, sends out pho- 
tos to the engravers, and makes the 
page pasteups. It is set up much 
like the production department of 
an advertising agency. Through it 
clears the complete production cycle, 
the organization performing a serv- 
ice that takes all the premechanical 
kinks out of the job for the printer, 
and supplies the customer with a 
clean result at each step. 

Both Campus and Comet provide 
special facilities in their quarters 
for yearbook editors. Each has a 
library containing classified and in- 
dexed school and college yearbooks. 
These constitute a source of refer- 
ence and information. There are also 
conference rooms and working space 
set aside. They not only serve the 
students but act to keep them away 


A blessing on the printer's art! 


Baek; | 
Soon 





Good news for fans of Forrest 
Rundell’s “Salesman’s Corner”! 
According to word from Mr. 
Rundell, he is rapidly improving 
after a prolonged illness, and ex- 
pects to resume “Salesman’s Cor- 
ner” in an early (possibly May, 
June for sure) issue of The In- 
land Printer. And we have Mr. 
Rundell’s word for it that he has 
some particularly interesting ma- 
terial in process for his depart- 
ment. Look forward to it. 


from operating areas in plants and 
production departments. That latter 
advantage should be clear to any 
printer who has worked with inex- 
perienced customers. 


Use of Offset Growing 


Offset lithography has come into 
the picture with yearbooks just as 
it has in other printing lines. The 
Campus organization recommends 
either letterpress or offset—and 
sometimes gravure—depending up- 
on the character of the job. Comet, 
although a letterpress house, con- 
tracts for offset work on occasion 
when it is apparent that a particular 
book should be produced by that 
process. There are increasing ex- 
amples of fine offset work in the 
yearbook field. 

In view of the experiences of these 
two specialists, a general formula 
for successful handling of school 


yearbooks can be outlined in the fol- 
lowing main points. 

1. A policy of customer advice 
and consultation which is never al- 
lowed to assume an aggressive or 
condescending tone. 

2. Thorough advance planning, 
with firm insistence that once the 
job is clearly formulated, it will 
carry through as set down—no in- 
work changes of layouts, page conti- 
nuity, or article rewriting or substi- 
tution. Material for each page should 
be submitted as per plan and layout, 
with copy written to fit before it is 
set in type. 

3. Setting up of a routine specifi- 
cally geared to handle the yearbooks, 
bearing in mind that for efficient 
clearing through the plant, produc- 
tion must be based on a different 
approach than that of the average 
job. 

4. Recognition that each new year 
brings a new crop of editors and 
sometimes new faculty advisers. 
Experience gained by the school 
staff one year seldom benefits suc- 
ceeding staffs. In fact, one of the 
first things a school editor is likely 
to stress is that he “doesn’t want the 
book to look like last year’s.” 

5. Ironing out of production prob- 
lems before the job reaches the me- 
chanical departments. Profit in year- 
books is possible only by avoidance 
of time and labor pile-ups in com- 
posing room and pressroom. 

6. Turning out a good quality job 
in layout, typography, printing and 
binding. Yearbooks are keepsakes to 
those who buy them. Their appear- 
ance should help to create pride of 
ownership. 

In spite of the difficulties involved, 
school yearbook printing business 
cannot be overlooked. The yearbook 
is an accepted institution, it involves 
a considerable amount of printing 
at a welcome profit, and it un- 
doubtedly is here to stay. 


Books are the mentors of the heart! 
The burning soul, the burdened mind, 
In books alone, companions find. ‘ 
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rinting “Designer s Paradise ; 


RIGHT: Drafting board in work- 
ing position. Hinged at bottom, 
height can be adjusted by length- 
ening or shortening support in 
back. One of clever features is 
two-section tray in foreground. 
Both parts are pivoted; swing 
under desk when not in use. 
All equipment is within reach 







@ AN orFice such as most designers of 
printing dream about but few are ever 
privileged to work in can be found 
at Poole Bros., Incorporated, Chicago 
printer and lithographer. It is the pride 
and joy of Dan E. Smith, director of 
typography and design, who worked 
out the “dream” office in conjunction 
with Libby-Owens-Ford industrial de- 
signer H. Creston Doner. 

Its numerous clever features and 
functional details—modern right down 
to the paper clip tray—are in keeping 
with the fresh, modern, functional lay- 
out and typography with which Mr. 
Smith has long been associated. 

One feature of which Mr. Smith is 
particularly proud is the drafting board 
(seen in use in the top photo) which 
folds underneath the table top—out of 
the way and out of sight when not in 
use—thus converting the work table 
into a conference table. 

From the utility standpoint, one of 
the outstanding fixtures is the table, 
adjacent to the desk, which holds an 
assortment of equipment and supplies. 
Above this table are pigeonholes; at the 
left is a roll-top cabinet with a pull 
drawer. Everything is accessible, with- 
out the designer ever having to leave 
his comfortably padded, posture-con- 
trol swivel chair. 

Above these supply units is a panel 
on which presentations can be made to 
customers. The right-hand section folds 
back over the other panel, concealing 
the display until the opportune time. 
Behind this unit is a generous-sized, 


BELOW: Drafting board folds un- 
der table top, pencil trays swing 
back out of sight, desk becomes 
conference table for consultation 
with customers. Functional furni- 
ture, light-finished woodwork, li- 
noleum floor, pull drapes—all in 
keeping with modern atmosphere 























































LEFT: Table adjacent to desk, pigeon- 
holes, and roll-top cabinet with pull 
drawer make all supplies available to 
designer without his leaving chair. 
At top of photo are display panels for 
making presentations to customers. 
Panels close to conceal display. Open 
panel reveals convenient book shelf 


BELOW: Mr. Smith points out to cus- 
tomer miniat Kodach t Pp 

ency of printed piece strikingly ex- 
hibited in vertical display panel. At 
left horizontal shadow box with indi- 
rect lighting displays actual printed 
pieces. Yellow and blue fluorescent 
lighting fixtures illuminate the office 
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convenient book shelf. Along one entire 
wall are cabinets providing still more 
storage space. 

Aside from the displays of handsome 
printed pieces and Kodachrome trans- 
parency miniatures, decoration is con- 
fined to the shadow boxes, complete 
with zebras, just above the table. 

Light-finished woodwork, wood- 
paneled and painted walls, pull drapes, 
linoleum floor, sound-proofed ceiling, 
fluorescent lighting (and soon air-con- 
ditioning) all add up to what most 
designers will heartily agree is a “print- 
ing designer’s paradise.” 
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“Top Management is Theme 
of New England Conference 
for the Graphic Arts 


e@ Down East leaders of the indus- 
try whose business it is to put words 
and pictures on paper gathered in 
force in Boston, March 21 and 22. 
Close to 250 men—the majority of 
them top printing executives—got 
together in a New England Confer- 
ence for the Graphic Arts, spon- 
sored by the Graphic Arts Institute 
of Massachusetts. The program, un- 
der the chairmanship of Ralph J. 
Waite (Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company), lined up 
in close order fashion, running from 
noon on Monday through noon on 
Tuesday. 

Two forums, two luncheons, and 
a dinner preceded by a social ses- 
sion, provided the physical frame- 
work for the conference, which was 
built around the general theme of 
“Top Management.” 

Subject of the Monday afternoon 
forum was “Management’s Job,” 
conducted by John G. Gerken (Rum- 
ford Printing Company). Tuesday 
morning the assemblage was con- 
fronted with “The Challenge of 
Change,” at a meeting under the 
chairmanship of Harry L. Gage 
(Mergenthaler Linotype Company). 
Four speakers at each forum pre- 
sented a variety of elements, each 
contributing an important share to 
the subject as a whole. 


Dunnagan is Keynoter 


Keynoter for the conference was 
Carl E. Dunnagan, the president of 
Printing Industry of America, who 
spoke at the opening luncheon. The 
wind-up luncheon, held in conjunc- 
tion with the Advertising Club of 
Boston, featured an address by Elon 
G. Borton, president and general 
manager, Advertising Federation of 
America. Guest speaker for the din- 
ner on Monday evening was Dr. 
John T. Holden, associate professor 
of government, University of New 
Hampshire. 

Heading the general committee 
for the conference were Robert A. 
Whidden (Rand Avery-Gordon Tay- 
lor), the chairman; Carlton Strong 
(Rumford Press), vice-chairman; 
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Arthur V. Howland (Tileston and 
Hollingsworth), the treasurer; and 
Howard S. Patterson (secretary of 
the Graphic Arts Institute of New 
England), secretary. Mr. Whidden 
presided at the opening luncheon; 
Mr. Strong at the closing. Dinner 
toastmaster and presiding official 
was Arthur M. Wyman (Wright & 
Potter Printing Company), presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Institute 
of New England. 


Five Bases of Ability 


Mr. Dunnagan, for the lead-off 
address, took as his subject, “Print- 
ing Progress Through Better Man- 
agement.” In rapid-fire fashion, he 
phrased his points in a series of 
questions and key tests for the 
guidance of top management. In- 
sisting that he didn’t profess to 
“know all the answers,” he outlined 
a systematic approach to successful 
management resting on five main 
bases of ability. They were: Crea- 
tive sales; Customer and employe 





relations; Estimating and produc- 
tion; Financial management; Con- 
trol of all phases. 

It is his belief that possibly the 
most important requisite for suc- 
cessful management is “critical 
judgment’’—the ability to see weak- 
nesses and correct them. Elaborat- 
ing this theme, he enumerated a 
series of questions that management 
should ask itself in regard to vari- 
ous phases of printing operation. 

For example, in purchasing pro- 
cedure, pertinent questions would 
be: Is your buyer competent and up 
to date? Do you know what consti- 
tutes a reasonable inventory? In 
factory operations: Are they mod- 
ernized? Do you know just what 
equipment you should have; what 
capital investment is necessary for 
a proper return? In evaluating man 
power: Do you have the right super- 
intendent? Are the right men as- 
signed to the right machines? Are 
you understaffed or overstaffed? In 
cost and production controls: Can 
you predict accurately what hap- 
pens to a job when it comes in the 
plant? Only if you know production 
procedure, he added, can you evalu- 
ate profit and loss, and guide sales 
policies. 

Taking up the relationship of 
management to sales policies, ques- 
tions to be asked were: Do you know 
how much time is allocated to old 
business, and how much to new? Do 
you know your source of business 
completely? Where do leads come 
from? What kind of work makes the 


Left to right: Ralph Waite, Miehle Printing Press Company, program committee chairman; Arthur 
Wyman, Wright & Potter Company, president New England GAI; Robert W. Whidden, Rand Avery- 
Gordon Taylor, Incorporated, general chairman; Harry L. Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype, forum chairman 
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Seated, left to right: Carl A. Dunnagan, PIA 
president, speaker at opening luncheon; and 
Elon G. Borton, president and general manager 
of Advertising Federation of America, speaker 
at closing luncheon. Standing, left to right: 
Professor Coleman L. Maze, New York Univer- 
sity, forum speaker; and Albert Pleydell, vice- 
president of Survey Institute, speaker at forum 


most profit for the plant? Make any 
effort to “reactivate” old accounts? 
Is an increased amount of billing 
due to more sales or higher prices? 

Summing up, Mr. Dunnagan de- 
clared that the key to successful 
management can be stated in terms 
of “control”—the ability to set logi- 
cal goals, then to carry out proce- 
dures to achieve them. Not to be 
forgotten, either, he concluded, is 
the necessity to train younger men 
who can act as successors to pres- 
ent management when the latter is 
ready to retire. 

Monday’s forum had as speakers: 
Oscar A. Whitehouse, secretary of 
the Union Employers Section, PIA, 
whose subject was “Labor Manage- 
ment”; Dennis A. Sweeney, chair- 
man of the ratio committee of PIA, 
who clothed a chart-and-statistics 
demonstration in the rather mys- 
terious title, “Whither Are We Go- 
ing?”; and Richard Messner (E. E. 
Brogle & Company, New York), who 
minced no words when he said, 
“Let’s Stop Bellyaching and Start 
Selling.” 


Pleads for Rational Viewpoint 


Mr. Whitehouse’s theme was es- 
sentially a plea for a more rational 
viewpoint on both sides in labor- 
management relations. It must be 
realized, he insisted, that employe 
and employer cannot be antagonists 
in a constant duel to outsmart each 
other, but a partnership in which 
each needs the other, and both have 
common goals. The basis of this 
partnership, which, he said, should 
be a bona fide one, not just a “mar- 


riage of convenience,” rests on the 
following principles of agreement as 
to what is needed: Security of the 
printing industry; A profitable busi- 
ness; An efficient and productive 
industry; Belief in real collective 
bargaining. 

Security, he continued, “freedom 
from care and apprehension,” could 
come only from agreement between 
management and labor; strife and 
bickering upset the equilibrium and 
make impossible a stabilized indus- 
try. An efficient, productive industry 
is an absolute necessity, he pointed 
out, particularly in a period of high 
prices and “normal” competition; 
management must do its full share 
to put its business in good running 
order, while labor must realize that 
the time has come when wage in- 
creases should stem from greater 
productivity rather than being 
taken care of through higher prices. 
Labor should also realize that a 
profitable business is necessary for 
its welfare as well as that of man- 
agement, he added. 


Bargaining Becoming Trading 


Collective bargaining, Mr. White- 
house stated, is tending to lose its 
real meaning, becoming a “trading 
post” rather than an actual ex- 
change of viewpoints. Too often, he 
said, agreements negotiated in col- 
lective bargaining represent the re- 
spective strengths that each side 
could muster, instead of mutually 
beneficial contracts based on actual 
facts presented by each party. It is 
necessary, he said, for labor and 
management to seek to understand 
more completely all the day-to-day 
problems peculiar to each, to respect 
each other, and through this under- 
standing to reach a position of co- 
operative agreement for the good of 
the industry. 

Mr. Sweeney’s talk, bolstered by 
an impressive array of figures, was 
a summary of conclusions drawn 
from the ratio studies in costs and 
financial positions, based on figures 
submitted by PIA member firms all 
over the country. In spite of the 
seeming prosperity of the industry, 
he declared, some of the facts re- 
vealed by the figures “are alarm- 
ing.” Among these he quoted ratio 
studies (industry-wise) showing 
that 38 per cent of assets are in 
inventories—a bad situation, he 
said, because inventories tend to 
reduce in worth. In 1947, the indus- 
try had $1.09 of working capital for 
every $1.00 of debt, an indication 
that business was being done on 
borrowed capital. In 1932, the ratio 
of net worth to total debt was $2.40 


to $1.00; in 1947 it was $1.90 to 
$1.00. This, he concluded, was a 
“strange situation.” 

Other trends he considered un- 
healthy were the 30 per cent decline 
in working capital despite increase 
in profits, and growth of the ratio 
of total fixed assets over total net 
worth. 

Mr. Messner decried the present 
tendency of complaint concerning 
the change to a more competitive 
situation, declaring that if manage- 
ment does not “think” good busi- 
ness, it can’t produce good business. 
He outlined a positive program for 
the guidance of management in re- 
lation to sales, which included the 
following points: Don’t start price- 
cutting, and if you lose a job on 
price, explain to the printing buyer 
why you can’t cut your prices, and 
the danger involved in “bargain 
buying.” Be ready to present to the 
buyer figures showing that printing 
costs have not increased as much as 
costs of other advertising. Try to 
sell jobs that will show a profit in- 
stead of merely increasing volume. 
Think of your business more in 
terms of service; be positive in ac- 
commodating the buyer’s demands, 
rather than being annoyed about 
them; be more conscious of the posi- 
tion of a printer as a “dealer” by 
“centralizing” control of each job in 
all its phases, including purchases 
of paper and plates. Give your sales- 
men “ammunition” to work with; 
organize a selling story, and then 
back it up with promotional mate- 
rial. Think of the salesman as a 
real asset; help him be proud of a 
high sales record; don’t begrudge 
amounts paid for commissions. 


Need for Executives 


Speakers at the Tuesday forum 
were Professor Coleman L. Maze, 
department of management and in- 
dustrial relations, New York Uni- 
versity, on “Changes in Executive 
Development”; Albert Pleydell, of 
the Survey Institute, New York, on 
“Changes Confronting Top Man- 
agement”; Irving D. Robbins, of the 
public relations firm of Robbins & 
Barber, New York, on “Changing 
Relationship”; and John A. McLean, 
assistant production manager of the 
Government Printing Office, who 
discussed “Changing Techniques.” 

Professor Maze outlined construc- 
tive suggestions for the training of 
executives—and “urgent need” fac- 
ing management because conditions 
beginning with the depression in the 
1930’s, followed by the war, had 
created a shortage of young men 
qualified to take over the executive 
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responsibilities. Younger men, “in 
tune with the times,” are needed, he 
stated, because it is difficult some- 
times for the older generation to 
think in terms of the changed social 
and economic structures that have 
arisen in this country. The big job 
ahead for: executives, he believes, 
is in the field of “human relations.” 

His suggestions for training fol- 
lowed a planned approach, consist- 
ing of experimentation in allowing 
the selected man to “float” for a 
period, in order to determine his 
weaknesses and strengths, the par- 
ticular channels of his abilities, and 
the best directions for his duties to 
take. The speaker stressed the im- 
portance of keeping in close touch 
with the new executive, holding fre- 
quent informal discussions and staff 
conferences where he could sit in, 
project his ideas, and gain experi- 
enced advice. Give him responsibil- 
ity gradually, and don’t drop the 
training technique suddenly if he 
seems to be shaping up well. He will 
need guidance for a long time until 
he is firmly established with round- 
ed, practical experience. 


Government Regulation a Reality 


The most far-reaching change af- 
fecting industry generally, includ- 
ing printing, said Mr. Pleydell, is 
the “increased Government interest 
in and regulation of private enter- 
prise.” This change, he pointed out, 
was endorsed by the voters in the 
last election, and has to be accepted 
as a reality. Therefore, management 
procedures must take regulation 
into consideration. 

Mr. Robbins spoke on the impor- 
tance of public relations for the in- 
dustry in general, and for individ- 
ual printing firms. On the industry 
level, it could be brought about most 
successfully, he stated, through na- 
tional organizational work, such as 
is done by PIA, and community 
trade organizations, the objective 
being to keep before the public, busi- 
ness as a whole, and Government, 
the importance of the printing in- 
dustry and its contributions to the 
national welfare. 

Mr. McLean reviewed a number 
of the new developments and proc- 
esses which bear promise of chang- 
ing certain of the techniques of 
printing, citing examples from work 
and experiments in the Government 
Printing Office. An interesting re- 
sult of some of these developments, 
he said, was the gradual closing of 
the gap between the letterpress and 
offset processes. As an example, he 
cited the deep-etch offset plate, 


which is based largely on the tech- 
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nique of photoengraving. He also 
described the theory of the bimetal 
plate in offset, where the copper 
portion attracts the ink, while the 
chromium repels the greasy ink and 
attracts the water. He mentioned 
the “alternate” methods of non- 
metal typesetting being developed 
from business machines equipped 
with justifiers, spacing, and lining- 
up attachments, drawing from all 
of these developments the conclusion 
that photography would play an in- 
creasingly important role in print- 
ing of the future. 

At the luncheon on Tuesday, Mr. 
Borton coupled the graphic arts 
with the advertising business, say- 
ing, “We could not carry on without 
you—you could not exist in your 
present size without us. We prosper 
together or we suffer together.” The 





major portion of his talk was given 
over to explaining the background 
of “Why we spend $4,000,000,000 a 
year on advertising.” Advertising, 
he explained, constituted both a re- 
sult and a cause of mass production, 
with resultant availability of a huge 
variety of articles at prices within 
reach of the average person. 
Professor Holden’s dinner ad- 
dress concerned international condi- 
tions. The United States, he said, 
cannot “impose” its type of govern- 
ment on other nations—the best it 
can do is see to it that other peoples 
are accorded the right and the op- 
portunity to make their own choices. 
If we can show, by example, he 
stated, that our system is best, 
other peoples of the world will thus 
be guided in the right direction— 
toward democracy and freedom. 





SLIGHT CHANGE AVERTS NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


By Claude Temple Hall 


e@ SHORTLY after installation of our 
saw-equipped head machine, we 
began to think the operator was 
steaming himself into a nice nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

“See that dent in the ceiling?” 
said a sympathetic makeup man as 
he ran his fingers through thinning 
red hair. ‘“That is where the opera- 
tor’s head hit the last time the waste 
half of a 36-point line failed to carry 
out of the saw properly.” 

“Looks as if something could be 
done about those big slugs,” said the 





chapel chairman as he ambled up to 
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the offending machine. 
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“We've tried about everything,” 
I replied. “We keep oil in the saw 
wick, we’ve adjusted the outer waste 
guide, we’ve put on sharp saws, and 
I don’t know how many times we’ve 
tried to adjust the outer waste guide 
flag.” 

“What about this gadget?” asked 
the head operator as he pointed 
toward the waste gate. “This has 
something to do with the waste part 
of the slugs passing out of the ma- 
chine, hasn’t it?” 

“That is a brand new one,” I said. 
“It should be okay.” 





“Well, it isn’t,” insisted the opera- 
tor authoritatively. 

The operator looked as if he were 
about to blow a fuse. He was tired of 
having trouble with those 36-point 
slugs and certainly no one could 
blame him. During the next few days 
all plant machinists searched for a 
solution. The operator threatened to 
quit. The foreman looked and said 
not a word—a bad sign. As any 
machinist knows, once a machine 
has been condemned it is very hard 
to resurrect it to good graces. Word 
gets around the composing room 
that something is wrong, then every 
operator has his say. After a few 
days, the poor machine apparently 
is ready for the junk heap. 

When it seemed our brand new 
head machine was on its last legs, we 
machinists began to resort to desper- 
ate means. Every time the waste 
part of a 36-point slug would so 
much as hesitate, on would go the 
signal light. The operator would be 
as red as a beet by the time we could 
answer the call. Then when we 
arrived, he would rare back in his 
chair, motion toward the saw and 
say: “Look at that! Not fixed yet.” 

Just when it looked as if “open 
season” would be declared on ma- 
chinists, one of us came up with the 
idea that saved us. We took out the 
waste gate and cut one-eighth of an 
inch off the ends of each of the three 
fins. When we replaced the gate the 
operator sighed resignedly, but he 
started setting heads. He showed his 
surprise when waste dropped out 
without any further trouble. 
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Dear Customer: 
Thank You 


@ PracTIcAL business psychologists 
keep reminding business men that 
customers like to know their pa- 
tronage is genuinely appreciated. 
Even though printing salesmen 
pointedly thank customers for ev- 
ery order, this formalized routine 
is not enough. These thank-you 
gestures, important as they are, 
have become so stereotyped that 
customers notice them only in the 
absence of such utterances. 

Several smart business men in 
various unrelated trades, not satis- 
fied with the murmured thank-you 
of employes, have come up with a 
way of accenting the positive. They 
send out thank-you letters either 
after each order is received, or else 
send them out periodically without 
regard to orders on the basis of 
thanks for past business. 

The larger the establishment, the 
more important such thank-you 
letters become. Frequently a cus- 
tomer’s only contact with a print- 
ing plant is through its salesman 
and not infrequently the salesman 
has a first mortgage on such cus- 
tomer’s good will. Because of the 
remote, if not aloof, position of the 
printing plant and its management, 
the customer may unconsciously 
give the salesman the status of an 
independent vendor so far as the 
business is concerned. That is, the 
salesman controls the sales in his 
territory rather than the plant. 


Sell Plant Management 


Considering the tenuous connec- 
tion between plant management 
and customers, it is little wonder 
that salesmen periodically resign, 
go to a competitor, and take a large 
part of their customer list with 
them. In such instances, the print- 
ing plant management itself must 
bear some of the responsibility for 
its failure to establish closer and 
friendlier relations with customers. 

This situation can be at least par- 
tially corrected by the _ periodic 
mailing out of thank-you letters. 
Such letters leave no doubt in the 
minds of customers that their trade 
is recognized by the plant manage- 
ment, as well as its salesman. 





Moreover, unlike the muttered 
verbal thanks of the salesman, such 
letters indicate that a busy business 
man has deliberately taken time 


out from his other activities to ex- 


press his gratefulness. Such letters 
give recipients a tremendous lift 
and a sense of importance, pre- 
disposing them favorably to future 
dealings with the printer. 

There are a few do’s and don’ts 
culled from the experience of those 
who have successfully used such let- 
ters to advantage. Keep the letters 
short, and try to inject warmth into 
them without gushing. Don’t phrase 
them in stilted language, such as 
“Your valued order of the 21st re- 
ceived.” This is merely a formalized 
acknowledgment incidentally em- 
bodying thanks. 
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Johs in Broadsides 


Judges of the Chicago Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts’ twenty-second annual com- 
petition for printing designed in Chicago 
selected the series of direct mail pieces 
titled “Look at Levelcoat,” designed by 
Everett McNear, Chicago, for Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, as the award winner 
in the broadside clasisfication. The broad- 
side folds down to 814 by 11 inches; 
unfolding to 2514 by 11 inches, French 
fold. It is printed by letterpress in four- 
color process. 
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Above all else, don’t use a thank- 
you letter as a springboard to jump 
into a selling talk, not even one that 
is subtle. A straight letter of thanks 
can be the most subtle form of sell- 
ing in itself. Customers are becom- 
ing too sophisticated, if not down- 
right cynical, to be fooled by the 
double-barreled letters which start 
off with a paragraph of thanks and 
then go into a lengthy sales spiel 
which bluntly says in effect: How 
about some more of your business? 

Letters should be individually 
typed, not processed in an effort to 
save time. Few customers will fail to 
spot a processed letter with a typed 
fill-in. Reaction will be bad. Letters 
should unmistakably give evidence 
by their individuality that the 
printing plant executive has taken 
some of his valuable time to write. 


Vary to Fit Individual 


Use a standard form but don’t be 
afraid to vary it to fit individual 
customers. If the plant owner 
knows a customer well enough to 
address him by the first name, do 
so. Otherwise, stick to the formal 
salutation. 

If it is decided to send a thank- 
you letter after each order, a series 
of forms should be worked out so 
that a customer on reorders won’t 
keep getting the same letter. 

If letters are sent out once a year 
without respect to specific orders, 
a personal touch may be injected 
by making mention of how long the 
plant has been favored with the 
business of that special customer. 
Such a sentence will leave no doubt 
in the customer’s mind that the 
letter is a personal one. 

Next time the printer’s competi- 
tor goes around to such a customer 
he is as likely as not to be met with 
the rebuff: “Why, I wouldn’t think 
of changing printers. Blank’s have 
been doing my work for nine years, 
and I am completely satisfied.” 

An Office girl can usually handle 
thank-you letters in odd moments 
through the day, or between peak 
periods each month. Thus, addi- 
tional expense will be negligible 
and may involve only postage and 
stationery as extra expense. As few 
as five such letters a day will cover 
a customer list of 1,500 in one year. 

Such letters will go far toward 
establishing a closer relationship 
between plant management and 
customers and, to some extent at 
least, offset (without injuring) the 
personal relationship which exists 
between salesmen and customers, 
minimizing pirating of customers 
by disgruntled salesmen switching 
employers. 
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Printing of Containers and 
Wraps on Cellulose Tissue 
Has Become Big Business 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


IN RECENT years cellulose tissues 
such as Cellophane, Kodapak, and 
Sylphrap have supplanted paper as 
wraps to a considerable extent and 
at the same time the wrap and con- 
tainer printing division has become 
one of the greatest fields in com- 
mercial printing. 

The British pioneered in anilin 
printing on wraps but were closely 
followed by Thomas M. Royal & 
Company in Philadelphia. Regular 
letterpress (roll-feed) and gravure 
had previously been utilized. Today 
for this work these two processes 
and the other branch of letterpress, 
anilin printing, remain the princi- 
pal methods of producing decorated 
cellulose tissues. 

While it is possible to feed sheets, 
economical production was not ob- 
tained until roll-feed presses were 
used. Various devices to control the 
web or sheet to insure register were 
added. 

For most work any one of the 
three processes may be used but for 
artwork involving fine screen, soft 
tone, and fine gradation of color, 
gravure is preferable. 


Ingredients May Affect Ink 


Certain products contain ingredi- 
ents that may affect the inks. Thus 
oil of wintergreen in candy may at- 
tack some anilin inks while letter- 
press and gravure inks may remain 
fast and generally inert. A protec- 
tive film of metallic ink is often 
applied on wraps of fruits processed 
with sulphur dioxide. The nature of 
the product and its handling in pro- 
duction and in finished container 
must be considered when the ink 
and the method of printing are 


being selected. 
In the transparent wrap and con- 


tainer field, printing on the face of 
the sheet is called surface and on 
the reverse or back, reverse print- 
ing. Printing on the face or obverse 
(surface printing) of the sheet or 
web requires a negative image while 
printing on the back of the sheet 
(reverse printing) requires a posi- 
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tive image, inverted as in the com- 
positor’s stick or on the plate of the 
offset press. 

Letterpress is done on both sides 
of the sheet. Where it is safe for the 
printed side to contact contents of 
the wrap, the use of reverse printing 
allows the sheen of cellulose tissue 
to enhance the hues of the inks. 

Letterpress is most used where the 
content is moist or greasy, the use of 
anilin printing here being limited. 

Gravure excels in obtaining bril- 
liance or opacity in a single impres- 
sion. Two layers of color may be 
used to secure extreme opacity. Let- 
terpress metallics are very satisfac- 
tory in surface printing where the 
metallic may be printed over a first- 
down sizing of yellow for gold and 
white for silver. 

While silver and gold both look 
good, the richness of gold shows 
up better on the pale sheen of the 
transparent wrap. 


Where reverse printing is used, 
obviously letterpress metallic inks 
cannot benefit from a first-down 
size or ground and consequently 
may lack sufficient opacity. 

Until recently metallic inks for 
printing from rubber plates in let- 
terpress and in anilin printing were 
unsatisfactory but suitable inks are 
now supplied. A special medium 
with very finely divided bronze 
powder is used. Thinners are added 
during the run to counteract the 
volatility of the medium. 

Bendays and halftones are used 
in letterpress on transparent wraps 
and the equivalent of halftone is 
used in gravure together with a 
range of benday and stipple effects. 
Generally gravure can give graded 
tones such as are available only to a 
limited extent in letterpress because 
gravure enjoys greater brilliance 
and covering power. This applies 
to printing on flints and friction- 
glazed greaseproofs. Good samples 
may be seen in confection wraps. 


Ink Odor is Preblem 


One problem is to find inks with- 
out a perceptible residual odor when 
the wrap comes into contact with 
the content. Odor in the ink on the 
outer container is not considered of 
major importance. 

Gravure and pigmented anilin 
inks make impressions of greater 
opacity than letterpress inks in a 
single impression but letterpress an- 
swers for the great majority of jobs. 
Besides opacity and brilliance, par- 
ticularly in surface printing, anilin 














“If inflation continues, we’ll have to speed up production!” 
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inks yield a luster superior to either 
letterpress or gravure. 

Both gravure and anilin inks are 
used to produce tints. A wide range 
of colors is obtainable. The tints do 
not lessen the sheen of the film but 
may alter its transparency accord- 
ing to the reaction of the color of 
the tint on the color of the product 
in the wrap. Letterpress tints are 
not so satisfactory. 

Where register is required, letter- 
press is best, permitting the produc- 
tion of certain effects not obtain- 
able with either anilin or gravure. 
In some designs where a color is 
piled on others, register is of little 
importance in anilin and gravure 
but it is better to have it. 

Besides enjoying great range in 
the capabilities of the printing plate 
or cylinder so that the print may 
appear like continuous tone, gra- 
vure inking excels other processes 
in facility, economy of time, and 
range. 

Six or seven colors may be applied 
as quickly as one (gloss inks, lac- 
quer, or wax). After printing the 
web may be fed into devices for die- 
cutting, perforating, scoring, sheet- 
ing, slitting, or rewinding printing 
and fabricating in a single, contin- 
uous operation at high speed. There 
is an obvious saving in handling and 
space as well as time. 


Air Aids Ink Drying 

A considerable current of air 
through the ventilating system is an 
aid in the drying of rotogravure 
inks. Care in formulation is needed 
so that the ink does not form a 
hard, dry surface film with wet ink 
underneath, lest when the prints 
are stacked the solvent from the 
wet layer of ink sweats out and 
softens the surface film, in some 
cases causing the pile to stick in a 
solid block. 

Abrasion, from ink on the copper 
printing surface, is a factor with a 
quite different meaning in gravure. 
Some pigments used freely in letter 
press and lithography are found to 
have a definite wearing action on 
the engraved copper sleeve or cylin- 
der of gravure. The term “fine col- 
or” takes on a new meaning. It is 
noteworthy that it is not always the 
most fluffy pigment that is the soft- 
est. Some iron blues of granular 
look are definitely less abrasive than 
some others that have been ground 
to a fine, bulky powder. 

Color uniformity in other proc- 
esses is due largely to an approxi- 
mately uniform film across the form 
but the gravure film varies from al- 
most nothing in the shallow cups 
where the printing shows only the 
undertone of the pigment right up 
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How to Avoid 
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* Assuming that the stock being used 
for the job is the correct one, and the 
makeready is properly done—another 
important point to check is: IS THE 
INK FOUNTAIN ON THE PRESS 
PROPERLY ADJUSTED? 

Inkmakers’ service departments re- 
port that poorly-set ink fountains are 
frequently the cause of set-off, particu- 
larly when too much ink is being run 
for the printing surface which is to be 
covered. This procedure results in an 
excessive thickness of ink film on pa- 
per, and generally results in the un- 
desired transfer of ink from one 
printed sheet to the back of the sheet 
following. Just a little more time spent 
in setting the fountain properly may 
save considerable sorting and erasing 
time, aside from the cost of spoilage 
and the risk of ending up with a short 
count on the job. 

Sometimes pressmen are instructed 
to print solid some portions of half- 
tones which are actually screened 
areas. Excessive ink is used which not 
only may cause set-off but also fills up 
the lighter portions of the halftone. 
The solution to the problem is to have 
the photoengraver paint in these solid 
areas on the halftone plate to prevent 
their being etched. 

—Courtesy E. J. Kelly Division of 
Sun Chemical Corporation, Kalamazoo 


to a considerable thickness of film 
that shows only the masstone from 
the deeply etched cups. 

In other methods the main essen- 
tial is to maintain uniformity of 
shade at the printing strength but 
in gravure both the masstone and 
the undertone must be maintained 
uniform and also transparency, for 
when inks are superposed, transpar- 
ency has a considerable effect on 
the final shade. 

Unlike in other processes, the 
quantity of ink that reaches the pa- 
per is regulated only by the depth of 
the engraving and cannot be altered 
by fountain adjustments. So it fol- 
lows that to maintain uniform print 
it is essential to avoid any varia- 
tions in color strength. 


Mechanical Problems are 
Subject of lowa Meeting 
of Back Shop Personnel 


More than a hundred delegates, 
comprising back shop personnel of 
Iowa printing plants, met in Iowa 
City, Iowa, recently to discuss me- 
chanical problems. The conference 
was planned to help weekly and small 
daily newspapers with their me- 
chanical problems, and was spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism of 
the University of Iowa. Main topics 
discussed at the meeting were line- 
composing machines, presswork, 
casting, and general shop practice. 

Commenting on the conference, 
Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director 
of the School of Journalism, said “I 
was much impressed by the fact that 
both employers and employes are 
becoming more conscious of costs 
and the need for watching costs 
closely as the printing industry en- 
ters a buyers’ market.” 

Paul B. Smith, head of the Smith- 
craft Press, at Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, stressed the importance of 
proper shop layout. (Readers of The 
Inland Printer will recall the inter- 
esting story of Mr. Smith’s modern 
new plant which appeared in the 
November, 1948, issue.) Mr. Smith 
asserted that air-conditioning and 
controlled humidity in his plant have 
greatly improved presswork. He em- 
phasized the importance of atmos- 
phere control in color printing, in 
which the expansion or contraction 
of paper overnight might make hair- 
line register impossible. 

Tommy Caldwell, Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, told the conference press- 
work and casting section that he 
favored planing cuts with wood base 
slightly higher than type-high to 
allow for pressure in matrix making. 

Dross skimming was the subject 
of considerable discussion in the 
panel on line-composing machines. 
Too much stirring of the dross, and 
removal of all the dross in casting 
was advised against because of the 
oxidation. 

Transpositions in machine compo- 
sitions were blamed on careless op- 
erators by Gerald Weis, mechanical 
superintendent of the Newton Daily 
News. According to Mr. Weis, allow- 
ing dirt and gummy lubricant to col- 
lect causes cam wear, glazed rubber 
rolls, and gummy ends of cam yokes. 

Conference delegates found par- 
ticularly interesting a recent instal- 
lation of teletypesetters in the plant 
of the Daily Iowan at the University 
of Iowa. 
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Seeking a Place to 
Reduce Expenses in 
Your Printing Business? 


By HALLACK McCORD 


@ SEEKING places to cut the cost of 
doing business? Most printers are 
these days, but when doing so, many 
completely overlook the payroll sec- 
tion. To cut costs here does not mean 
to lay off employes or lower salaries. 
There are many other ways. Check 
your business against the following 
ways of cutting payroll costs: 

1. An excellent means of cutting 
payroll costs is to make fuller utiliza- 
tion of employes. For instance, 
many printers unwittingly have too 
many employes on one job and not 
enough taking care of another. There 
may be many employes who habit- 
ually do not have enough to do. 

If there is a possibility of this 
condition existing within your busi- 
ness, then a complete analysis of the 
personnel setup is in order. When 
too many individuals are found to 
be performing a single job, some 
should be transferred to other work, 
or additional work should be added 
to their original job, so that full 
utilization of their time is somehow 
managed. 


Schedule Each Employe 


The trick is to schedule the work 
load for each employe so that he will 
work to fullest capacity and best 
efficiency, not too little—not too 
much. 

2. Are there full-time employes 
who are actually performing only 
part-time jobs? Check the concern 
carefully for them, for if they exist 
they are lifting your payroll costs 
unnecessarily. 

Analysis may often reveal situa- 
tions where part-time workers can 
be used to supplant full-time work- 
ers. This is particularly true where 
peak work-loads occur at certain 
hours or on certain days. At such 
periods the part-time employes may 
be the ideal economical way to solve 
your force adjustment problem. 

When using part-time employes, 
it is often well to figure out the basic 
number of employes you need in 
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order to run your business effectively 
during a “slow” period (as con- 
trasted with a “peak” period). With 
this number in mind, you can go 
ahead and add part-time employes 
as you need them to handle peak 
loads. 

3. When attempting to cut payroll 
costs, make sure your employes are 
scheduled for maximum efficiency. 
Often a shifting of full-time em- 
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Paper used for writing and printing. 
measuring approximately 13 by 16 inches, 
was called foolscap from the watermark 
of a fool’s cap and bells used by some of 
the early papermakers. Some authorities 
suppose that this design was among those 
used by the Italian craftsmen who spe- 
cialized in hand-made paper. The best 
known story is that Oliver Cromwell re- 
placed the watermark of King Charles the 
First of England with the fool’s cap as one 
indication of contempt for the crown. 

To this day the term persists to identify 
at least one grade of paper although the 
watermark of the fool’s cap and bells is no 
longer included. 


ployes in order to take better care of 
such conditions as peak loads, long 
business hours, after-hour jobs, and 
so on, will result in less waste of an 
employe’s time and capacities, with 
consequent lower payroll costs. 

4. The principle of the “flying 
squad” is applicable to small busi- 
ness as well as large. Such a “‘squad”’ 
is simply a group of people who are 
trained to do efficiently a wide vari- 
ety of jobs within your business. (In 
the small business, the flying squad 
may be one person known as a “‘jack- 
of-all-trades.”’) To cut payroll costs, 
see that some of your workers are 
trained in a wide variety of jobs. 
Then, when need arises, these indi- 
viduals can be rapidly shifted from 
place to place with the knowledge 
that they can capably handle their 
assignments. 


Squad Should be Versatile 


The typical flying squad should be 
trained to take over the sort of jobs 
where extra help is generally most 
needed. 

5. Does your method of compen- 
sating stimulate your employes to 
strive for greater efficiency and pro- 
duction? Or does it stimulate merely 
“getting by”? Consider carefully the 
probable wisdom of putting into ef- 
fect a compensation system which 
rewards an employe for especially 
high efficiency or production. 

6. Employe training is an excel- 
lent means of cutting payroll costs, 
because it enables the individual to 
work more efficiently. Thus your 
over-all output is lifted. 

For best results, make an analysis 
of all jobs within your plant, break- 
ing them down into small units. Dis- 
cover how these various job-units 
may be done with maximum effi- 
ciency. Then set out to train em- 
ployes in the fastest and most 
efficient ways. 


Capable of Greater Efficiency 


It is noteworthy that many an 
employe is capable of greater effi- 
ciency. He continues to remain in- 
efficient simply because he doesn’t 
know how to work any better. The 
only answer to this puzzle, of course, 
is better employe training. 

7. When attempting to cut pay- 
roll costs, never forget that what 
you are striving to do is get along 
with the minimum number of em- 
ployes consistent with sensible effi- 
ciency. And, in order to do this, one 
must attempt to utilize the services 
of his employes to the fullest. That’s 
the way to cut payroll costs without 
impairing either your production or 
employe efficiency. 
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QUALITY PREss, Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia.—That you believe in the selling 
power of good advertising blotters is evi- 
denced by a statement in your letter to 
the effect that 99 per cent of your ad- 
vertising budget is spent for blotters 
and scratch pads. Your messages are 
convincing; your catch lines are really 
catchy—for example: “Color Makes the 
World Go Buy.” Colors are nicely chosen, 
including such pleasing combinations as 
green and reddish brown, and rich brown 
and orange—all on snow white blotting 
stock. 

Another phase of your sales program 
worthy of mention is the post card you 


TYPO GRAPHIC 
March - 1948 


Bold pen and ink technique, with strong high- 
lights and shadows, makes interesting cover of 
house magazine of Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh trade plant. In brown and orange on white 


send out to customers offering your serv- 
ices as their stock room clerk. On this 
card you list items such as letterheads, 
invoices, et cetera, the supply of which 
should at this time be replenished. Cus- 
tomers surely should appreciate this 
service, and we do not wonder that you 
are getting responses of 85 to 90 per cent 
on this mailing. 


THE VASE Press, Ltp., Thrapston, 
England.—Issue Number 87 of your 
house magazine “The Vase” sparkles 
with its numerous three- and four-color- 
process reproductions. The results your 
etchers get from black and white photo- 
graphs are remarkable. And you have 
done a good job of reproducing these 
“blocks” as they are termed in England. 
The interesting story you relate of your 
plant, and the informal way in which 
you put it, makes entertaining and in- 
formative reading. Although “The Vase” 
is practically your only form of adver- 
tising, you couldn’t have selected a better 
medium. 


The Inland Printer’s 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for the attention of this department 
printed items on which you desire criticism. 
Send in a flat package; do not roll. We regret 
that personal replies cannot be made by mail 


GUILDFORD SCHOOL OF ART AND CRAFTS, 
London, England.—While you are evi- 
dently limited in typographical facilities 
(we notice that practically all the pieces 
are set in Caslon) typography is never- 
theless neatly handled. In keeping with 
the spirit of Caslon, layouts are con- 
servative. It is evident that considerable 
thought has been given to such fine 
points as letterspacing, proper placing 
of typographical emphasis, and choice 
of suitable decorative material. 


Billowing black ‘smoke, gloved trainman’s hand, 





lantern, tracks—all symboli ilroading in the 
cover design of packet containing tickets for 
trip through plant of Poole Bros., Inc., Chicago 





THE DRAKE PREss, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—Conception of ideas for 
and contents of “Drake Impressions”— 
your six-page folder mailing to cus- 
tomers and prospects—are well above 
those of the average house organ. Even 
the title is cleverly handled: DRAKE 
imPRESSions. A cartoon of a drake 
waddling across the page adds a humor- 
ous touch and takes full advantage of 
the force of association. That you give 
some time and thought to your mailing 
pieces is further evidenced by the blotter 
enclosed with the folder. Spotlighted in 
the center is your trade-mark—a lower- 
case d and p in a black circle with the 





Bright orange-red and black, on white, make 
striking this cover of house magazine issued 
by Morrison and Morrison, Ltd., suppliers to the 
graphic arts firms in Christchurch, New Zealand 


ascender of the d and descender of the p 
extending beyond the circle. Around the 
periphery is lettered DRAKE PRESS. 
Since the trade-mark has no top or bot- 
tom, it can be properly viewed with 
either side up. You have imprinted the 
firm name along both long edges of the 
blotter so that it, too, can be read with 
either edge of the blotter up. A good 
trick—and you can do it. 


E. F. SCHMIDT CoMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.—Your recently distributed 
offset- and letterpress-printed brochure 
promoting the faciliites and personnel 
of the Schmidt organization has numer- 
ous unusual aspects. For one thing it 
has no title; not a word of copy appears 
on the cover which features a white em- 
bossed hand and star (a symbolical 
illustration you frequently use in your 
advertising) superimposed on a band of 
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W.F. Hall Printing Company 
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Few illustrations have more universal and potent appeal than those of children. Hall Printing 
Company’s house 9 has tapped prolific source of such illustrations by conducting photo 
contest among employes. Pictures of children have exceptional appeal to parents and acquaint- 
ances, aside from having general interest. Worthwhile cash prizes stimulate interest; results are 
gratifying as evidenced by above photo. Emblem and Ben Day in blue, balance in black in original 





vivid rainbow colors extending hori- 
zontally across the middle of the cover, 
with broad areas of a greenish-gray at 
the top and bottom of the page. 

On the thirty-two 914-inch-square in- 
side pages (most of which facing pages 
are treated as a 19-inch by 91-inch 
spread) you have succeeded in an am- 
bitious endeavor to present a selling 
story of what you have to offer. Copy 
is interesting, of course, but the dozens 
of photos of men and machines, many 
in full color, are very impressive (and 
pretty, too). Pictures of and brief per- 
sonal data concerning your key men 
help to personalize your story of the 
unusual service offered by your out- 
standing printing organization. 


haps so since the designs were created 
by an art school student, Harvey Retz- 
loff, who has definitely not let his efforts 
be shackled by precedent. The blotter we 
like best includes a modernistic illus- 
tration of a printer’s inking roller, on 
the roller part of which appears the firm 
name. Surrounding this is an irregular 
black area with ragged edges, simu- 
lating a partially inked form. On a line- 
composing machine matrix in one corner 
of the piece appears the telephone num- 
ber. This simple but striking design is 
effectively presented in a cool green and 
black on white enameled blotting stock. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB INC., Detroit, 
Michigan.—Your three-dimensional-de- 
sign calendar for 1949 is unusual. And 
colorful too, with its several shades of 
blue, green, tan, brown, in addition to 
black, on high finished white card stock. 

Featured on the cover (within a three- 
dimensional frame) is an adaptation of 
the ancient armillary sphere, an astro- 
nomical instrument incorporating the 
signs of the zodiac, long associated with 
marking the seasons and recording the 
passage of time. Each page carries out 
the three-dimensional frame idea, in a 
variety of combinations of the colors 
previously mentioned, thus making each 
month’s calendar pad an attractive 
“focal point” in the office or home of your 
customers and prospects. Interesting and 
informative promotion material backs 
up each sheet. A modern wire binding 
at the top permits the easy turning over 
of leaves while still keeping the entire 
piece intact. 


D. H. AHREND COMPANY, New York 
City——Your valentine mailing piece 
makes good use of the old but always 
effective device of filling in the recip- 
ient’s name by hand to match the repro- 
duction of handwriting which makes up 
the balance of the copy. It’s hard to give 
an advertising piece a more personal 
touch than that imparted by hand- 
writing the actual name of the individual 
to whom the message is directed. 


THOMPSON PRINTING COMPANY, Ham- 
mond, Indiana.—Your series of minia- 
ture (5% by 3 inches) advertising 
blotters is certainly different from the 
“run of mill” printers’ promotion. Per- 
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Out-of-the-ordinary design characterizes this printer’s promotion piece —one of series of min- 
iature (51 by 3 inches) blotters sent out to 's and prospects by H d, Indiana, printer. 
Sketchy illustration of inking roller, suggestion of partially-inked plate, the line-composing ma- 
chine matrix, all are significant devices. This blotter was printed in pale green and black, on 
white; others in lemon yellow and black. Original designs by Harvey Retzloff, art school student 
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* Illustration courtesy The Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








HUMAN CULTURE IS 


THE NATURAL PRODUCT 


AND HUMAN LIVING 


IS NATURALLY 


AND CHIEFLY A MATTER 


ERIC GILL 


om Work & Culture 1938 


Center spread (14 by 20 inches) of broadside (folding down to 7 by 10 inches) prepared by Diamant 
Typographical Service, New York City, to present showing of type face ‘Perpetua’ roman and italic 
to customers. (Perpetua is creation of Eric Gill, eminent British letter artist.) In the original 
piece, illustration and two lines of type were in orange, balance of type in black, on white stock 


OSHIVER STUDIO PREss, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—Looking over the va- 
riety of quality printed pieces produced 
by your firm, it is apparent that you 
have a nice assortment of type faces and 
the ability to use them well. Colors are 
well chosen and employed with a know- 
ing touch—just an initial, or a word, 
or a decorative spot in the second color 
which makes it much more effective than 
if the color were spread profusely over 
the page. High grade paper stocks also 
contribute to the attractiveness of the 
pieces, some of which will be reproduced 
in later issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Bup LINSLEY, Tacoma, Washington.— 
Folder and blotter Number 2 in your 
series of altruistic mailing pieces pro- 
moting the business firms and industries 
of your home town are just as interest- 
ing as was the first mailing (reproduced 
and described on page 70 of the No- 
vember, 1948, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER). This latest mailing features 
an unusual business—that of packaging 
and mailing gift boxes of Washington 
State evergreen boughs and cones (com- 
plete with their delightfully refreshing 
fragrance). We are glad to learn that 
this public-spirited effort on your part 
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is gaining good will for you, as well as 
some good-sized orders for printing. 


COMMONWEALTH PRESS, Worcester, 
Massachusetts.— While not a new idea 
(you’ve been compiling one for thirty- 
six consecutive years), your 1949 cal- 
endar with a thought for each day of 
the year is certainly a commendable 
effort. The source of the sayings is not 


Now a regular foature 


Specimen Review will hereafter 
appear in every issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Your printed 
specimens sent in for review will 
receive prompt attention; and fre- 
quently some outstanding or unusual 
pieces will be selected for reproduc- 
tion. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to get expert constructive 
criticism of your work. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


revealed, but many are cleverly con- 
ceived, significant, and pointed, for ex- 
ample: “There is no limit to the good 
you can do if you don’t care who gets 
the credit.” . . . “Whether there is a 
heaven or not, let us deserve one.” ... 
“Worrying is like sitting in a rocking 
chair; it keeps you busy but doesn’t get 
you anywhere.” 

Format of the piece is one seldom seen: 
A calendar for each week is printed on 
a long, narrow vertical sheet (most 
weekly calendars are printed on a hori- 
zontal panel) perforated at the top and 
stapled to a heavy back-board. Colors 
are well-chosen: The calendar pad is 
printed in deep green and orange on 
buff stock; the calendar back is an over- 
all reverse plate in rust on ivory stock, 
with black as the second color. The entire 
idea, including the occasional “plugs” 
you put in for the Commonwealth Press, 
should be doing an excellent selling job 
for your firm. 


RICHARD AUMANN, Flensburg, (Brit- 
ish Zone) Germany.—Not being familiar 
with your native language, we cannot 
read the copy in the specimens you sub- 
mit—but skillful design and handsome 
printing speak a universal language. 
Such items as the five-color letterhead 
and the several-colored labels decorated 
with gold are a pleasure to see. Hand- 
lettering adorns some of the pieces. 
While most of the type faces look fa- 
miliar, a few distinctive ones used have 
not (as yet at least) been introduced in 
the United States. 


Dan E. SMITH, Chicago, Illinois. — 
Some printing designers accent beauty 
and neglect utility; others are so intent 
upon making a design practical that the 
esthetic angle is sadly neglected. You 
have the knack of making layouts and 
typographical designs that are both at- 
tractive and functional which is an 
ideal combination. 

Elsewhere in this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is a page of representative 
printed pieces which exhibit the “Smith 
touch.” They not only look good, they 
work—whether the piece is a time-table, 
work manual, salesman’s portfolio, or 
advertisement. The results are graphic 
evidence of Mr. Smith’s policy of accord- 
ing each problem—from catalogs down 
to business cards—de luxe treatment 
when it comes up for creative production. 

Nice types, handsome paper stocks, 
and good presswork enhance most of the 
jobs. One outstanding feature of many 
pieces is the effective two-fold use made 
of color. Instead of commonly used col- 
ors, hues such as a deep peach, grayish 
green, deep golden yellow, et cetera, are 
used. And not only are the colors decora- 
tive, but oftentimes they serve another 
purpose such as distinguishing one bul- 
letin of a set from others in the set which 
may be otherwise identical in appear- 
ance. It is inspiring to see what can be 
accomplished with good facilities, cre- 
ative design ability, careful planning, 
lots of hard work—and the magic of the 
printing press. 
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PRINTING ON PLASTIC 

How does one produce name plates 
such as those used in mail boxes, which 
consist of a plastic plate, usually black, 
with white lettering. Please let me 
know what equipment is required for 
making such plates and where it can 
be obtained. 

For the latest reliable information 
consult the manufacturers of plas- 
tics and the inkmakers. After the 
plastic has been chosen, the ink most 
suitable for it must be used. Some 
of this work has been done on offset 
proof presses and some on letter- 
press machines. Some of the latter 
are fitted with electric heaters. 
Brass, steel, and the hardest foundry 
type have been used with the heater 
as well as ordinary type. 

For the ordinary mail box name 
plate, it is possible to print on black 
plastic with special white ink. 

Some of the novelty manufactur- 
ers have devised special machines 
which are not on the market for hot 
imprinting on plastics. Or platen 
presses with electric heaters may be 
used. 


LOCATION OF DECKLE EDGE 

There is a difference of opinion in 
our shop as to the proper folding of a 
program with a deckle edge. While 
some of us think that the enclosed pro- 
gram is properly folded, others say that 
it should have the deckle edge on the 
front page. Any information you can 
furnish us relative to this matter would 
be greatly appreciated. __ 

In order to make the most of the 
decorative effect of the deckle edge, 
it should appear on the first page. 


SKID LIFT 

It will profit anyone turning out 
a large volume of sheet-feed print- 
ing to investigate the advantages of 
the skid lift on which both blank and 
printed sheets are piled. An elec- 
tronic eye determines the height 
required. The operator has to make 
fewer movements such as lifting 
sheets from a high pile and stooping 
to lift sheets from a low pile which 
waste his energies and cause loss of 
production. 


THE PRESSROON 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


ROLL-FEED LABEL PRESS 

Will you please tell us where we can 
learn about a rotary machine that 
prints, slits, and cuts small labels, such 
as those used for addressing and pre- 
scription labels. 

There are small roll-feed label 
presses delivering labels in either 
rewound tape form or in sheets. One 
of these prints in colors and em- 
bosses, if required. 


ENGLISH FINISH AND DULL COATED 

Two paper terms heard for years are 
none too clear to me, so perhaps you 
will help by giving me the meaning of 
English finish and dull coated as ap- 
plied to printing papers. 

English is a finish somewhat 
better than m. f. or machine finish 
but not as good as the finish of s. and 
s. c. On large lots if requested, some 
mills apply a better than ordinary 
English finish but the best is not as 
good as s. and s. ¢. 

Dull coated differs from enamel 
coated in the coating materials used 
and is very slightly calendered com- 
pared to enamel coated which re- 
quires the best obtainable coating 
materials and supercalendering. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR LABEL JOB 

We have an inquiry for an order of 
labels in three colors running around 
75,000,000 impressions annually. What 
would be the best equipment? The stock 
is colored, gold and silver paper-backed 
foil. ; 

Printing on foil is done by the 
three principal printing processes. 
Our advice is to submit samples of 
the labels to the foil manufacturers 
and get their suggestions on the best 
equipment. Then you can communi- 
cate with the press manufacturers. 


PLASTIC BLANKETS 

Are plastic blankets for newspaper 
presses on the market? 

Plastic blankets have been under- 
going development for some years. 
Consult the manufacturers of tym- 
pan and drawsheet materiais. 


SHADING OF COLORED INKS 

In mixing colored inks to obtain 
shading it must be remembered that 
the mixing of pigment inks is different 
from mixing colored lights or dyes such 
as used in the textile industry. 

In the shading of pigments such as 
in printing inks, black should never be 
used although many do so on the 
assumption that since white is used for 
tinting, its opposite, black, should be 
used to lower the hue and value of a 
color by shading. Black dirties and 
dulls a shade. 

Instead of black the complementary 
color should be used to diminish the 
strength and brightness of a color. 
Purple best lowers the strength of 
yellow; blue-green that of red, and a 
burnt sienna brown that of blue, and 
vice versa. Is this proper procedure? 

The same rule applies in mixing 
tints and grays. Brighter, cleaner 
tints and grays are obtained by 
adding mixed complementary colors, 
rather than black, to white. 


WANTS WASHINGTON HAND PRESS 

Can you help me locate a Washing- 
ton or similar press such as photo- 
engravers used for proofs? I have tried 
firms in this area in vain. 

If you cannot pick up a Washing- 
ton, perhaps some other press may 
answer for your purpose. 
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MATCHING DETAILS OF TONES 

We are having difficulty in getting 
the most out of some pictures on a 17 
by 22 offset press. They are being run 
four-up as on the large sheets enclosed. 
We are using a 150-line screen and try- 
ing to make it look as good or nearly as 
good as a 200- or 220-line screen. We 
do not make our own plates. These are 
deep-etched and seem to be very good 
so we believe our trouble is in the mix- 
ing of the ink. There is one proof where 
the ink is reduced with varnish to try 
to get more snap, and the other is re- 
duced with ink adjuster. The customer 
likes the light one but wants more tone. 
Is there any special ink we can use for 
this kind of work or can we add toner 
or mix our inks differently? We use 
a cobalt drier and the standard line of 
chemicals from a leading supplier. We 
printed a few sheets of enamel coated 
paper to see how it would look on that. 
The stock we are using seems to pick 
very easily and the edges where it is 
cut give us trouble because of the loose 
fibers getting on the plate and blanket. 
Is there anything we can do to prevent 
this? 

When the customer says he wants 
more tone, he means he wants more 
detail. In order to match the sample 
in detail, you will have to use a plate 
with a screen as fine as the sample 
and cardboard just as nearly white 
as sample. When you print a half- 
tone on a sheet, it is really laying a 
screen on the sheet. With a com- 
paratively open screen, the result 
cannot be the same as with a finer 
screen, using the same sheet. The 
difference will show more if you lay 
a coarse screen on a bluish-tinted 
white paper and a fine screen on a 
cream-tinted white paper. 

Few stop to consider all the im- 
plications in the statement that pa- 
per is part of the picture. Generally 
it is dismissed with the concept that 
paper is the ground for the art. 

You are trying to print a blue- 
black ink (a halftone black toned 
with blue) on a bluish-tinted white 
paper. The result is not displeasing 
for color harmony is obtained in 
printing bluish-toned black ink on 
bluish-tinted paper, but what the 
customer wants is detail and that is 
best obtained by contrast. The sam- 
ple you are trying to match is on a 
cream-tinted white paper which af- 
fords the best contrast for a bluish- 
toned black ink. (Cream is a tint of 
yellow, you recall, and black, or blue- 
black, on yellow is the strongest of 
all contrasts in color.) It is contrast 
the customer asks for when he says 
he wants more tone, which essen- 
tially is more contrast. 

Nothing under the sun is inde- 
pendent. Everything is relative and 
affected by something else so you 
must be realistic. Remember that 
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International Journal of the 
Graphic Arts Covers Wide 
Range of Artistic Efforts 


— * Que: 


GRAPHIS 


Published quarterly in Zurich, Switzerland, 
“Graphis’” —an “international journal for 
graphic and applied art”—covers a broad field 
of artistic effort in relation to the printing 
industry. 

The striking cover of issue Number 23 (re- 
produced here) is the work of Joseph Binder, 
an outstanding contemporary poster artist. The 
unusual contents of the publication include 
trick-film figures, examples of theater art on 
the Continent, as well as some unique posters 
done by Danish designers. Several items concern 
printing art activities in America. 





when you lay a screen (a halftone) 
on a sheet, the openings of the screen 
constitute a considerable percentage 
of it and allow light to be reflected 
by the sheet which contrasts with 
the black of the frame of the screen 
and gives with it the desired detail 
or tones. 

This contrast is further modified 
by the fineness of the screen. This 
contrast (tone or detail) stands out 
best in a good continuous tone photo- 
graph but a very good approxima- 
tion is obtained in from 200- to 
400-line screens. 

While it is true that you can get 
closer to the sample by using the 
same cream-tinted white stock as 
the sample, a match is impossible 
unless at the same time the finer 
screen of the sample is matched. 

The precautions against collecting 
fibers on plate and blanket may be 
helpful in minimizing it but with 
some stock collecting cannot be en- 
tirely prevented. When the stock is 
received, in removing it from the 


container, all dirt between container 
and wrap next to stock should be left 
in the container so that the stock 
goes to the paper cutter in clean 
wraps. 

When the large shéet is cut in two, 
the edge that is not smooth should 
be trimmed with another cut so that 
all four edges of the sheet going 
through the press are smoothly 
trimmed. The paper cutter and the 
table of the cutting machine should 
be kept clean. When cut stock stands 
a while before going to press, it 
should be well covered. Finally, a 
brush may be used to remove the 
loose fibers. 


STOCK OFFSET BORDERS 

We are subscribers to THE INLAND 
PRINTER and we have an offset depart- 
ment in our shop. We are trying to 
locate a source of supply for stock 
borders for our lithographing work. 
We do not know whether this is sold 
similar to a newspaper service or not. 
However, we do not have enough of this 
work to justify a service so we would 
much prefer to purchase just what we 
need. It is our impression these borders 
can be purchased and pasted up for 
a picture reduced down to actual size 
of the job. 

Yes, it is possible to buy litho- 
graphed borders for reproduction 
without signing up for a service. 


GERMAN MADE EMBOSSING PRESS 

Do you have any information on a 
hot embossing press, hand operated, 
that will accommodate a plate at least 
9 by 12 inches? A machine similar to 
the German “Krause” is what we are 
after. These formerly were imported 
but we can find no listing of this con- 
cern in any of our directories of graphic 
arts suppliers. 

It is difficult to obtain German 
made equipment owing to unsettled 
conditions. However, we are refer- 
ring your inquiry to a firm which 
represents German press manufac- 
turers. They may be able to state 
where you may obtain such a press 
as you describe. Delivery on foreign 
equipment remains slow. 


PARTS FOR THE AUTOPRESS 

If readers who recently inquired 
about a possible source of supply for 
parts of the Autopress and the air 
feeder for it, will write to us again, 
the requested information will be 
sent to them. 


HOT WAX CARBONIZING EQUIPMENT 

Can hot wax carbonizing equipment 
be attached to our present equipment 
or is a separate unit required? 

This special equipment, operating 
on the rotogravure principle, is a 
separate unit. The manufacturers 
will supply information in detail. 
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EYES IN THE BACK OF THE HEAD 

A modern offset-lith pressroom with 
a battery of 17x22 presses continuously 
operating at speed of 4,000 i. p.h. is air 
conditioned. The presses are placed 
with the delivery next to the windows 
and the light is supplied artificially at 
night from fluorescent tubes. Between 
the presses and the windows are tables 
each carrying a sloping scanning table 
such as are used by letterpressmen in 
marking out for overlays. On these 
scanning tables the offset pressmen 
place their printed sheets for exam- 
ination before getting run okay and 
afterward during the run to check at 
intervals on how the job is running, the 
supply of ink, whether any “hickeys” 
are showing up in the print and so on. 
On the same tables that carry the 
scanning tables are slabs for ink mix- 
ing, tool boxes and the regular list of 
other items considered standard acces- 
sory equipment in an offset pressroom. 

But what catches the eye of a letter- 
pressman is a large mirror on the wall 
behind each press delivery, placed at 
the correct height and angle so that 
the pressman while busy at his table in 
front of the window mixing ink, scan- 
ning a sheet or otherwise engaged, 
can easily watch the progress of the 
sheets from feeder to delivery by look- 
ing in the mirror in case the assistant 
is busy away from the press, trucking 
stock to or from it. The quick stop often 
necessary on a fast press is made pos- 
sible by push button control at the 
delivery end of the press, just a step or 
two from the table at the window 
where the pressman is standing. A 
glance in the mirror enables him to 
note how the sheets are going to the 
grippers so that if necessary he can 
stop the press in time to prevent a 
ball-up and/or possibly trouble that 
might be more serious. 

Years ago we noticed a platen 
pressman with an alert mind and a 
weak back, who had to print very 
heavy type forms on a 14x22 platen 
press, holding a small pocket mirror 
close to the form in the press and 
inclined at an angle so that by re- 
flection of light from the mirror he 
could clearly see how to pick dirt 
out of bowls of small filled letters, 
thereby avoiding the strain of lift- 
ing the heavy form from the press. 

Perhaps these uses for mirrors in 
the pressroom will suggest still other 
uses for reflected light in the print- 
ing plant. 


TROUBLE WITH ROLLERS 

We have had considerable trouble 
recently with new rollers, seasoned two 
weeks, not distributing ink properly. 
If there is a formula for a solution to 
be applied to such rollers or if there 
is another solution for this problem, 
please let us know. 

Dampness and low temperature 
are likely causes of the trouble. If 
so, the corrective is to remove the 





T'S A QUIZ 


Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 78? 





1. The approximate number of print- 
ing establishments in the United 
States number (a) 37,000; (b) 
47,000; (c) 57,000; (d) 67,000. 

2. The first Latin characters of the 
alphabet were (a) caps; (b) low- 
ercase; (c) caps and lowercase. 

8. Two Old Style type faces are (a) 
Caslon; (b) Bodoni; (c) Basker- 
ville; (d) Garamond; (e) Futura. 

4, Reglet is made of (a) type metal; 
(b) wood; (c) steel; (d) lead. 

5. Linotype and Intertype slugs are 
trimmed on the usual machine (a) 
at the bottom and sides; (b) bot- 
tom only; (c) top and sides. 

6. Forms are planed down by first 
(a) slightly tightening the quoins; 
(b) locking the form tightly with 
the quoins; (c) leaving the quoins 
loose in the chase. 

7, In making a line etching, the film 
placed over the metal plate in the 
vacuum frame is (a) positive; (b) 
negative; (c) either positive or 
negative. 

8. Offset plates are sensitized so that 
(a) the plate will take the ink; 
(b) the image may be placed on 
the plate; (c) the plate will take 
the moisture. 

9. Overlays are used in letterpress 
makeready (a) under the form; 
(b) between the plate and the 
base; (c) in the press packing. 

10. Papyrus, used before paper, was 
made from (a) animal skins; (b) 
rushes; (c) linen fibers. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


rollers to a warm, dry location or 
blow warm, dry air over them with 
a fan. 


WHOLESALE STATIONERY HOUSES 

Can you supply us with a list of sta- 
tionery supply wholesale houses who 
will sell to printers at wholesale prices? 
We would like to retail some stationery 
items for our customers’ convenience. 

Your paper dealer(s) can supply 
names of wholesale stationers not 
too distant from your location. Some 
of the big paper dealers carry sta- 
tionery items. 


HOT WAX CARBONIZING 

In your December we noticed some 
correspondence regarding hot wax car- 
bonizing by gravure type of inking. 
We would like to know whether it re- 
quires special machinery or special 
equipment for press equipment which 
we now are using. 

Unless you have gravure equip- 
ment, it requires special machinery. 


OFFSET-PRINTED WEEKLY 

We understand that a number of 
weekly papers are now being printed in 
the United States by offset. If so, we 
should like to have details of equip- 
ment needed. 

Consult the manufacturers of off- 
set presses, giving the page size and 
number of pages, number of copies 
to be printed, and other essential 
details which will enable the manu- 
facturer to supply the information 
you desire. 


BRONZING PADS AVAILABLE 

One of our readers writes: “We 
note that in a recent issue someone 
inquired about bronzing pads. We 
have two new ones we would be 
pleased to dispose of. They are about 
21% inches square and are ready for 
use. They are made by Bullock. We 
stocked them some years ago. We 
would be glad to get the price for 
one at that time for both today.” 


WHY AIR CONDITION? 


Many of the problems with which 
the printing industry is concerned, 
such as the behavior of papers and 
inks, are today being solved from 
the viewpoint that we are in reality 
living on the floor of an ocean, the 
bottom of a sea of air which is every- 
where present and which penetrates 
almost every material to some ex- 
tent, because of porosity. 

Thus a sheet of paper, far from 
being a sheet of solid material, is 
on the average about fifty per cent 
solid and fifty per cent air, the liquid 
or moisture content of the air de- 
pending on the prevalent relative 
humidity. A single sheet of paper, 
suspended in the air, is a sieve 
through which air travels. When the 
paper is piled, the weight of the 
center of the pile is greater because 
air gets in the edges of the pile much 
more quickly than it can reach the 
center. So until they are acclimated 
with the surrounding air the edges 
of the sheets will be swollen or 
scant, depending on the relative 
humidity and temperature, the con- 
dition revealing itself in waves and 
curls, which render fast automatic 
feeding difficult and register haz- 
ardous. The argument for air condi- 
tioning in the printing plant is as 
simple and easily understood as that. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MAKEUP AND 
TYPOGRAPHY, by Thomas F. Barnhart, 
who has participated in redesigning 
the makeup and typography of more 
than fifty newspapers and is at present 
professor of school of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, is a planned 
reference book for publishers of news- 
papers, and journalism students. It is 
of special interest and help for those 
who are headed into the small-town 
newspaper field and who need a guide 
in meeting makeup and typography 
problems. As the author states: “Gen- 
eral and technical aspects of makeup 
and typography are treated in their 
particular relationship to the small- 
town newspaper and the type of com- 
munity it serves. The approach to the 
subjects encompasses the three main 
divisions of page and headline design: 
standard, semi-modern, and functional 
modern.” 

The opening chapter takes up “Func- 
tional Modernism Comes to Newspa- 
per,’ discussing the rise of functional 
modernism, its effects, and importance 
of functional makeup and typography. 

The important feature of front page 
makeup is discussed in the second chap- 
ter, which goes into the principles of 
front page makeup, makeup patterns, 
planning the makeup, and advertising 
for the front page. Inside page makeup 
comes next, this chapter covering the 
principles of inside page makeup and 
makeup patterns. 

Following chapters discuss display 
elements, editorial and feature pages, 
rural correspondence; the makeup of 
school, society, sport, and classified 
advertising pages; an extensive discus- 
sion on tabloid newspaper, body type, 
standard headlines, semi-modern and 
functional modern headlines, printing 
plates for newspapers, color printing; 
and a special chapter on changes in 
letterpress printing. 

A study of newspaper pages, type 
specimens, and headlines is offered in 
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the excellent illustrations. Actual re- 
productions have been selected for their 
value in interpreting characteristics of 
the small-town press. 

In addition to the table of contents 
there is a proper name and subject in- 
dex at the back to facilitate reference. 

This work has been compiled by the 
author from large printing houses and 
many well-known men in the printing 
industry; it is a “must” for those in 
the newspaper field. The book is priced 
at $5.00. Orders may be placed through 
THE INLAND PRINTER book depart- 
ment; no C.O.D. orders, please. 


THOSE WHO have to do with the 
sealing of photographs or artwork to 
fit layouts—or the making of layouts 
to fit photographs—will welcome an 
ingenious new “dual purpose” device 
aptly named the “ScaleMaster Visual 
Cut Scaler.” Not only does the scaler 
quickly and simply give the answer 
to reduction and enlargement prob- 
lems, but it also is an extremely useful 
visual aid in cropping photographs to 
obtain the most effective result. 

To fit a photograph to an already- 
made layout, the operator simply sets 
the two “L” shaped pieces to fit the 
area to be occupied by the photograph 
being scaled. A clip (furnished with 


Scale Master Visual Cut Scaler 


the scaler) is then applied to the plastic 
diagonal arm to hold it in place. The 
device is laid over the photo, and the 
two “L’s” moved together until the 
photo is cropped as desired. 

To determine the space a photo will 
require when reduced or enlarged, the 
“L’s” of the scaler are first laid over 
the photo, framing the picture as de- 
sired, the diagonal arm clipped in 
place, and the “L’s” moved to indicate 
a reduction or an enlargement, which- 
ever is desired. 

The “ScaleMaster” is made of die- 
cut laminated board, with metal and 
plastic working parts, and is complete 
with metal clip and detailed directions 
for use. At the low price of $3.95 post- 
paid, anyone whose duties involve con- 
siderable scaling cannot afford to be 
without the time- and labor-saving 
“ScaleMaster.” Order yours from THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


AMERICAN PUNCTUATION, by George 
Summey, Jr., as stated in the preface, 
“is a study of punctuation in its rela- 
tionship to the art of writing,” its con- 
clusions being “based upon actual prac- 
tice observed in good current American 
prose, except fiction and advertising.” 

We like, very much indeed, the au- 
thor’s opening statement in Chapter 1, 
which carries the heading “General 
Considerations,” where he remarks: 
“Punctuation is the use of certain con- 
ventional marks for the purpose of 
making written matter clear” (italics 
are ours). Then, in the next para- 
graph, under the sub-heading “Good 
Structural Punctuation”: “A badly 
chosen mark annoys the reader by ask- 
ing him to do the writer’s work of 
grouping the material, or distorts the 
intended emphasis. Omission of a 
needed mark puzzles the reader mo- 
mentarily and gives him the trouble of 
guessing at the writer’s intention. Use- 
less marks check the progress of read- 
ing and suggest groupings and rela- 
tions that are not intended.” 

Throughout the- book the author 
keeps uppermost that one thought of 
keeping the meaning clear; and he car- 
ries it out in his own practice. 

Mr. Summey also states that “the 
principal subject of the book is struc- 
tural punctuation.” 

In Chapter 2 Mr. Summey discusses 
“Paragraphs and Signs of Paragraph 
Relation.” He then takes up division of 
paragraph into sentences; grouping 
the members of compound sentences; 
grouping modifiers, appositives, and 
parenthetical expressions; grouping 
coordinate expressions in series; odds 
and ends; the individual structural 
marks; quotations; compound words 
and open compounds; division hyphen, 
apostrophe, and abbreviation period. 
He closes with an appendix entitled 
“A Cross Section of Patterns and 
Punctuation,” in which he gives some 
quantitative information about the fre- 
quency of structural marks per sen- 
tence and the relative frequencies of 
the various marks, the relative fre- 
quencies of the basic sentence types, 
and so on, including comments on the 
merits of certain practices. 

“American Punctuation,” by George 
Summey, Jr., is priced at $2.50 a copy, 
and may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


IMRE REINER considers the creation 
of monograms an art in itself in his 
new book on monograms. Printed in 
orange-brown and black on ivory stock, 
forty-eight 914- by 7-inch pages are 
devoted to a discussion and demonstra- 
tions of the absorbing subject of mono- 
grams. As the author states, it is defi- 
nitely a book of suggestions for artists 
with imagination, for, although some 
ideas are but calligraphic variations of 
fundamental letter forms, many are 
highly imaginative examples of free 
pictorial draftsmanship. Imre Reiner’s 
“Monograms” may be secured from 
THE INLAND PRINTER book department. 
The price is $3.00. 
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“Printing is the Mother of all Progress” 


Following the invention of movable type the art of printing 
has done more to diffuse knowledge and intelligence than any 
other single influence in the history of the world. 


--Bradford Merrill 


"Poor Richard” Says: 


"Being ignorant is not so much a shame as being unwilling to 


learn." 


PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK 
January 16-22, 1949 


Design, composition, presswork: by Jim Truhlar, Chuck Kozel 


FARRAGUT HIGH SCHOOL PRINT SHOP 


* When considerable copy must be set in a 
small space, a common fault in layout is failure 
to properly “organize” the various elements. 
One is tempted to simply list the items, one 


TYPOGRAPHIC CLINIC 


after another, as has been done in the original 
piece above. Unfortunately, the result is 
usually drab and uninteresting. Nor does the 
use of nothing but sans-serif (although this is 


PRINTING 
EDUCATION 


* 


an excellent type face) relieve the feeling of 
sameness which prevails throughout the orig- 
inal. Some time and thought devoted to work- 
ing out a more arresting arrangement and a 
change of pace typographically usually pays 
dividends in effectiveness. The employment of 
rules to divide the over-all space into panels 
is an old but useful device. The event—Print- 
ing Education Week—is thus emphasized. 
Expressions are confined to a prominent pan- 
el. Rules and star add a decorative touch. 


"Printing 1a the Mother 
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Today's Printing Salesman Must Meet and 
Sell Wide Variety of Types of Customers 


e Every printing salesman thor- 
oughly appreciates the “nice people” 
with whom he does business; the 
people who are easy to sell, good- 
natured, always co-operative. 

But those people seldom make up 
the majority of the folks one con- 
tacts during any average day’s busi- 
ness. Knowing how to handle the 
“tough ones” will make selling less 
difficult and more profitable. 

There’s no sure approach to sell- 
ing the “tough ones.” Methods of 
handling people who fit into that 
category are developed through long 
and painful experience. The trick is 
to let the experiences of others point 
the way and avoid having to find out 
the hard way. 

Your roving reporter has talked 
with many score successful salesmen 
in this business. They have narrated 
their methods of handling “the tough 
ones” and we summarize their sug- 
gestions on the types of individuals 
involved, as follows: 


Joe Arrogance 


He’s the individual who takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that he has some- 
thing you want (his money) and he’s 
going to make you “crawl” to get his 
business. “High-pressure” never 
gets the job done in handling this 
fellow. The best formula has been 
patience and time . . . keep calm and 
let him blow off steam. Then talk 
in practical, to-the-point selling rea- 
sons. Once handled properly, we 
have been told, these individuals 
turn into lasting and very good 
customers. 


Discourteous Delmar 


Delmar is the boy we always shove 
far down on our list; the man we 
never see until there’s no way out 
but to go in and see him and get it 
over with. He’s rude and vulgar; 
passing insults is his chief pleasure 
in life. Unfortunately, there are 
many Delmar’s in business and we 
must do business with them. Bear 
his discourtesy with the maximum 
patience. Sometimes it’s hard to 
take but that’s the way to get his 
business. We need his business. The 
quicker we learn to accept Delmar’s 
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By ERNEST W. FAIR 


discourtesies as part of our daily 
lives and not let them affect us, then 
that much quicker will Delmar be 
just another character! 


Jolly Jack 


The hearty laugh, slap on the back, 
and beaming good-nature are the 
trade-marks of this individual. The 
novice believes he will be easy to sell, 
but practical salesmen know he is 


Jolly Jack, Cautious Cal, Discourteous Delmar, 
Gus Griper, Tom Technical—some of the types 
of customers today’s printing salesmen must sell 


one of the most difficult of all. Most 
of the time these maneuvers are de- 
signed as a stall or rejection in ad- 
vance of what one has to say. Again 
it’s the slow and careful procedure 
that sells this “tough one.” It’s al- 
ways wise to convince him that his 
“show” has had its effect, but that 
it’s time to get down to business. 


Indifferent Ike 


He’s the boy who treats us as 
though we were not even in the same 
room with him; goes about other 
business with complete disregard of 
our presence or what we have to say. 
Handling him takes a world of pa- 
tience and a diligent search for one 
fact or one idea which will kindle his 
interest. Find that fact and his in- 
difference vanishes. 


Silent Steve 


Getting a reaction out of this in- 
dividual is like talking co-operation 
with a Russian diplomat. He has an 
idea that “words are precious” and 
he intends to throw no gold to the 


winds. Logic and plain hard sense 
are needed in arousing his interest. 
He’s generally one who has to be sold 
first on the salesman and his firm; 
next on the merchandise. It’s hard 
to sell a man who gives no leads and 
acknowledges nothing you say. Per- 
sistence is the key to overcoming his 
noncommittal resistance. 


Gus Griper 


One can expect a torrent of com- 
plaints about everything under the 
sun when Gus is the man with whom 
we are attempting to do business. 
There’s only one way to handle him 
and that is to agree on everything 
and try to outdo him in painting a 
pessimistic picture. The story of 
how much one’s product is needed 
no matter how bad conditions may 
be will receive most thorough atten- 
tion from Gus. He wants sympathy 
and agreement with his philosophy; 
trying to convince him that all is not 
as gloomy as it seems is a sure way 
to lose his business. 


Cautious Cal 


One can plan to spend twice as 
much time in selling this individual 
than the ordinary customer requires. 
It takes an enormous amount of time 
and patience to handle him. Cautious 
Cal can’t be rushed .. . that’s fatal. 
He sets the pace and we adjust our 
selling effort to fit his pace. He’s a 
customer who can be sold easily by 
the man who can keep up with him 
in being cautious. 


Detail Doc 


The salesman who has to sell Doc 
must be well prepared with facts and 
figures. A thorough and complete 
knowledge of the merchandise being 
sold and its application in use is ab- 
solutely necessary to sell Doc. The 
questions he will ask will cover every 
possible detail. The answers had bet- 
ter be correct for Doc is well in- 
formed on all of the right ones. 


Boisterous Bob 


There’s just one thing that is im- 
portant to Bob and that is for every- 
one to realize what a success he has 
made of his life. He necessitates 
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excellent and untiring ears on the 
part of the man with whom he is 
talking, along with maximum pa- 
tience in handling him and plenty of 
flattery in further inflating his ego. 
He’s one of the easiest of all to sell 
when the proper approach is made. 
Boisterous Bob, through the liberal 
use of flattery, can be made to sell 
himself almost every time. 


Tom Technical 


This individual should be reserved 
for the most experienced salesman. 
He knows his facts, figures, and ap- 
plications, and he knows them better 
than the average salesman. The 
chances are he has a preconceived 
notion about the merchandise he is 
being sold. If it will not fit that 
notion the only way to sell him is to 
switch subjects. When that has been 
done the sales presentation must be 
straight to the point, full of facts 
and figures, and abounding in logic. 
Tom Technical is never wrong. 


Suspicious Sam 


He’s a pessimist convinced that 
every salesman who calls upon him 
is out to put something over on him. 
The remedy is plenty of hard-fact 
proof that such is far from the truth. 
Careless statements are definitely 
out; he’ll examine everything one 
says with infinite detail. Any state- 
ment made must be one that the 
salesman can quickly prove with 
printed facts. 


Disagreeable Dan 


His diet is grapefruit juice and 
sour pickles. Nothing seems to ever 
bring happiness to his soul. Most of 
the time he’s the fellow who acquired 
his small amount of security in life 
by being suspicious of everyone and 
everything and hoarding his pennies 
from the age of three. His chief in- 
terest in life is getting the most for 
the least amount of money. That’s 
the basis upon which we have to sell 
him. Quality of merchandise is never 
of as much interest as “how cheap?” 


Ralph the Rider 


One can depend on Ralph to give 
out with a steady flow of insults con- 
cerning the merchandise, the firm, 
and the salesman himself. It’s part 
of his physical make-up. If we take 
his riding seriously he’ll switch over 
to anger and the chance of our sell- 
ing him vanishes. But when he is 
handled with humor and good-nature 
and given a sally in return for every 
one he issues, he’s comparatively 
easy to sell. Good-natured kidding 
is the key to handling Ralph but 
keep on the kid gloves always! 


Revised Chicago Manual of Style 
Will Be Available This Spring 


THE BOOK for which most proof- 
readers reach when an argument 
brews around a matter of style—the 
University of Chicago Press Manual 
of Style—is appearing this spring 
in the bright new dress of its elev- 
enth edition. 

Styles change in style, too. The 
Manual has been thoroughly (and, 
in some instances, drastically) re- 
vised since its prewar edition, the 
tenth, was published in 1937. 

Changes made in rules regarding 
punctuation are perhaps the most 
striking. Grammaticasters may be- 
moan the tradition-shattering tend- 
ency to judge these marks from the 
primary consideration of how much 
or how little the use of them will add 
to ease of reading. There are those 
amongst us who still regard writing 
as a vehicle of punctuation—who 
would never leave off a comma as 
long as there are two words left to 
embrace it. 

The new Manual has this to say 
about the comma: “There are a few 
rules governing its use that have 
become almost obligatory. Aside 
from these, the use of the comma is 
mainly a matter of good judgment, 
with ease of reading as the end in 
view. It is well to follow the author 
in cases where there is a choice.” 


Changes Favor Simplicity 


The hyphen, second to none as a 
troublemaker, has undergone con- 
siderable restyling in this edition. 
One notes a trend toward uniting 
two-word teams into single words: 
drugstore, kindhearted, nonclassical, 
bookdealer. This streamlining seems 
sensible and promising to us. The 
hyphen may yet be put in its place. 

It is interesting to study the 
changes deemed desirable or neces- 
sary after twelve years. A simplicity 
which does not ignore the require- 
ments of intelligibility appears to be 
the basis for most of them—the 
omission of periods in abbreviations 
of governmental agencies, unions, 
and associations; just three periods 
rather than four for the ellipsis; 
dropping italics in favor of roman 
type for foreign words usage has 
made our own; sensible spelling. 

One might indulge in petty debate 
over several changes: whether it is 
desirable to add ciphers to numbers 
in expressions of money (we don’t 


believe it is—this is a complete re- 
versal of the 1939 rule), adding “no 
cents” to sums such as $10,000; caps 
being required for the Dutch van 
and the German von in family 
names. But such quibbling ignores 
the great usefulness of the volume. 
Even though most of us have our 
own style sheets, the Manual of 
Style goes beyond them. Style is 
consistent uniformity—a matter of 
custom rather than rules. As the 
preface to the Manual states: “The 
publisher must decide, or at least 
act as if a decision had been made, 
in cases where scholars are still de- 
bating. Few of the rules contained 
in this book are absolutely inviol- 
able. They were not devised to tor- 
ment or to plague the author but to 
aid him in obtaining for his work 
the virtue of consistency.” 


Problems of Proofreading 


Few of us need to worry about 
whether to refer to a man of the 
cloth as “the Right Reverend” or 
“the Most Reverend.” We seldom 
have to brood over division of for- 
eign words. But when such problems 
arise, this book can handle them. 

Numerous changes add to the use- 
fulness of the 1949 edition. Sections 
on notes and footnotes, preparation 
of manuscript, and hints to proof- 
readers have been enlarged. The 
glossary of terms has been expand- 
ed, and many additions made to the 
list of abbreviations. A thorough 
discussion of copyrights (a subject 
dismissed after two paragraphs in 
1937) is interesting as well as in- 
structive. The index is foolproof. 

The Manual of Style was, of 
course, compiled for use of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press staff. From 
its modest origin by an early proof- 
reader at the Press it has become a 
standard item on most lists of refer- 
ence books, testimony to its value. 

The proofreader and others whose 
business requires keeping up on cur- 
rent literary practice should wel- 
come the revised edition. The “no 
paper” period of the war put “obso- 
lete” as well as “out of print’ on 
many formerly dependable reference 
books. So the new Manual is doubly 
welcome. Armed with it and the 
postwar Webster’s, the proofreader 
is ready to meet any challenge. 


By H. D. Bump 
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OFF AGAIN—ON AGAIN 

We recently posted on our bulletin 
board the following announcement: 
“The Newberry Library and the Soci- 
ety of Typographic Arts invite you to 
attend a lecture on ‘Roman and Italic’ 
to be given by James Wardrop, the 
distinguished calligrapher, and Dep- 
uty Keeper of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, London.” 

The notice had not been up more than 
five minutes when the inevitable hap- 
pened. One of our editors took his blue 
pencil and deleted the comma after 
“calligrapher.” He said that both “cal- 
ligrapher” and “Deputy Keeper” were 
in apposition to “Wardrop” and there- 
fore require no comma between them. 

In half an hour another member of 
the department came along and, with 
a firm “stet,” restored the comma. He 
said that without the comma it would 
sound as if Mr. Wardrop were the 
calligrapher of the Museum. 

How would you settle this debate? 

Sounds like a busy day in your 
publishing office. We hope you didn’t 
wear out that comma. It belongs in 
the announcement. Why? Because 
it separates—properly—the callig- 
rapher and the Deputy Keeper, as 
your second bulletin-board editor 
points out. The comma wards off a 
quite possible confusion regarding 
Mr. Wardrop’s two careers. 

In many similiar sentences, where 
two aspects of a man’s life are men- 
tioned, the comma-for-clarity is un- 
necessary because the meaning is 
obvious. This most used and misused 
punctuation mark should be em- 
ployed freely wherever it simplifies 
reading. One should, of course, credit 
the ultimate reader with having at 
least the standard ten-year-old IQ. 


DATUM IS: DATA ARE 

I can’t reconcile myself to the use of 
data as a singular noun, yet I notice 
that the practice is becoming more fre- 
quent. What is your opinion? 

My opinion is that “data is” is 
wrong. But datum is an awkward 
word; data is thought of as one 
material rather than as collection of 
materials. So my prediction is that 
most of us, provided we lead good, 
clean lives, will live to see the day 
when no one blanches at “data is.” 
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The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail 


MORE ABOUT SPELLING 

Being a proofreader, yu’d better not 
dabl in even slight improovments in 
Inglish spelling. . . . Altogether too 
meny peepl hu wood hav Inglish speld 
better ar in favor ov phonetic spelling 
—and, as yu gesst, ov their particular 
brand. I’m afraid they overlook the fact 
that Inglish iz not a uniformly pro- 
nounced language but a collection ov 
dialects—in fact haz been so ever since 
the first scolar tried to render the 
sounds into the roman alphabet ov hiz 
day. Standard spelling, on the con- 
trary, iz an excellent means ov com- 
munication between peep! hoos dialects 
may be mutually difficult to under- 
stand. So i beleev that a phonetic spell- 
ing that accurately represented wun 
dialect .. . wood create difficulties for a 
surprizingly large number ov peepl. 

All we have to say about this is 
that we’re abashed (even though he 
apparently isn’t) to have a spelling 
reformer point out the most sensible 
reason for not reforming spelling. 
We'd like to see an exchange of 
phonetically spelled letters between 
natives of Oklahoma and Vermont. 


MORE PROOF NEEDED 


You (and Fowler) are right. Proven 
is better left alone. But I note “the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule” in your 
item on possessives. Perhaps my mind 
is too mathematical, but I always be- 
lieved that prove was used in the sense 
of test in this chestnut. 


Jhanks! 


* To those who wrote to welcome the 
return of this department, we say 
thanks. We await letters, however, 
from many who most vigorously re- 
quested continuation of The Proofroom. 





* Have you a problem in your proof- 
room? Is your style sheet in literary 
style? Your problems are our prob- 
lems. Write to us. 


H. D. B. 
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Now you are splitting hairs. Who 
knows what was in the mind of the 
man who first uttered those immor- 
tal words? Was he an early Einstein 
or a paleozoic Webster? We admit 
being corny, but whether rule was 
tested or proved, that particular 
exception to that particular rule is 
standard and approved. 


PROOFROOM IS PROOFREAD 
Under “Simplified (?) Spelling” in 
the March Proofroom, shouldn’t it read 
“without our usual hesitancy”? And 
the last paragraph in “See Your Law- 
yer” has been left with its quotes down. 
Am I correct? The last ones. 
Incidentally, my training taught me 
that when the entire sentence is a quo- 
tation, include the period therein. When 
the quotation is only a portion of the 
sentence the period is the final mark. 
You are so embarrassingly right 
about the two errors in Proofroom. 
“Without out,” as it appears, is a bit 
lacking in sense. (Naturally anyone 
who claims to be able to spell Czecho- 
slovakia knows how to spell owr.) 
We would be happy to hand over the 
entire blame for this error to our 
printing plant proofroom. Original 
copy was correct; our became out 
when it was set. The proofroom 
plant let it slip by in galley and page 
proof, but so did we. We will, how- 
ever, let the proofroom shoulder the 
wayward quotes. They were on a 
line that had to be cut to fit the page. 
Apparently they fell to the floor 
when this operation occurred, rather 
than crawling up to the end of 
the sentence—outside the period. 
There’s no grammatical logic in 
putting periods inside. The rule is 
typographic; grammar and logical 
sequence have nothing to do with 
the matter. You surely won’t argue 
that the period looks better outside. 


INFINITELY NO END 

To me infinite means boundless, end- 
less, inexhaustible. Is it ever proper to 
use the word to mean much or far? 
Such usage annoys me. 

Infinite is not a word of mere 
measurement. Many people, seeking 
a humorous or emphatic exaggera- 
tion, misusé the word as you mention. 
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TOO MANY RULES 

My complaint about my (fairly new) 
profession of proofreading is that the 
rules are too many and too unbreak- 
able. If I may remain anonymous, I'll 
add that many are trivial or meaning- 
less. Does a proofreader go through 
life feeling frustrated? 

Give yourself time. Every job has 
its discipline. Most of us feel the 
urge to polish up the words we sur- 
vey, and turn then into a master- 
piece. We may overestimate our ca- 
pacities in this respect and end up 
in the same relationship to a writer 
that a moustache-drawer has to an 
artist. 

Rules have a tendency to take on 
meaning as one works with them. 
It speeds work to know that “This is 
ruled correct; that is wrong” rather 
than having to submit each problem 
to individual diagnosis. 

There are proofrooms, of course, 
where prejudice takes the place of 
judgment; where your hateful rules 
are never examined for their worth. 
We hope that such is not your lot. 
If so, let your boss read this state- 
ment from the Manual of Style and 
ponder on the reason it was made: 
“Few of the rules contained in this 
book are absolutely inviolable.” 


RULES ON DIVISION 

Word division is one aspect of proof- 
reading that has sufficient rules to take 
care of any and all emergencies. In 
ordinary copy, however, how insistent 
should one be that such rules are fol- 
lowed? I hesitate, for example, to de- 
mand resetting of two lines because 
manufacture has been broken into 
man-ufacture. 

Some rules on word division are 
considered unbreakable; others are 
preferences that may be abandoned 
in the interests of good spacing. The 
example you cite (division before a 
single vowel which forms a syllable) 
is considered poor form but is per- 
missible in many proofrooms. It gets 
by us—reluctantly—when time is 
short and much resetting is in- 
volved. Such an exception as vine-qual 
would not, though the presses were 
waiting. 

It would be nice if the basic rules 
for word division were engraved on 
each typesetting machine. Even so, 
the fact that metal type isn’t elastic 
would still bring about peculiar sen- 
tence endings. On divisions regarded 
.as being in poor taste, use your com- 
mon sense; mark or correct the 
others. 

Many publications achieve neat 
pages without too much care for the 
fine points. The New Yorker, for ex- 
ample, has no apologies for such 
divisions as bib-wlous, for three or 
‘four or five or more sentences in 


Paragraph Symbol 


The paragraph symbol is an abbrevia- 
tion of the Greek word “para,” meaning 
alongside of, plus “graph,” meaning writ- 
ing. In the early Greek manuscripts the 
letters were written very close to each 
other and there were no spaces between 
words. The first verse of the Gospel of 
St. John would be something like this, in 
Greek characters: 

Inthe beginning wasthe wordandtheword 
waswithGodandthewordwasGod. 

It was sometimes desirable to mark a 
break in the thought. In the margin of the 
manuscript the Greek letter pi (77) would 
be written. This letter came to be made 
rapidly and carelessly, and eventually was 
evolved the symbol now used for a para- 
graph mark, {. 

—David T. Armstrong. 


sequence ending on broken words. 
Without shame, it carries over two 
little letters from a broken word to 
start the next sentence—bitter-ly, 
broth-er. Widows fall where they 
may. This magazine has a highly 
literate readership. 

Only those of us who are fortunate 
enough to be permitted to change 
copy can do much about incorrect or 
unsightly word division. But, by all 
means, question dubious as well as 
utterly wrong breakage, if your 
proofroom has no set style on the 
matter. 


SITTING ON TWO STOOLS 

Your little item titled ‘““Redundance” 
reminded me of Fowler’s remark on the 
subject: “Either but or however suf- 
fices; one should be taken, & the other 
left; sitting on two stools is little better 
than falling between them.” 

You notice that Fowler says but 
however with nothing intervening is 
better than but... however, because 
“the juxtaposition suggests that 
there is more in it than mere care- 
lessness, & that however has the defi- 
nite sense in spite of all.” 





Beg pardon -- 


The Graphic Arts Education pub- 
lication cover reproduced on page 46 
of the Specimen Review, in the March 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, was 
incorrectly credited. This interesting 
design was the work of a student at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 











We marvel at the freshness of 
Fowler (“Modern English Usage’’) 
after almost twenty-five years as the 
grammarians’ favorite humorist and 
authority. 


“THE ART OF PLAIN TALK” 

I’ve just discovered Rudolf Flesch’s 
book titled “The Art of Plain Talk.” 
Its relationship to proofreading is indi- 
rect, but what do you think of his 
“difficulty scoring” to test the simplic- 
ity of what one reads or writes? 

Mathematics is not one of my hob- 
bies. I find his scoring interesting, 
that’s all. My enthusiasm is reserved 
for Flesch’s pointers on simple writ- 
ing, which he hoped would be useful 
to editors and writers, along with 
researchers, librarians, and teach- 
ers. As Mr. Flesch points out (and 
every proofreader knows) there are 
now 70,000 people in this country 
who make their living by writing— 
“more than there are shoemakers or 
fishermen. They have outdistanced 
these two trades in number, but they 
are still way behind them in tech- 
nical skills.” 

We hope that many grammar 
school teachers have been equipped 
with his book. A stubborn uncon- 
scious loyalty to dear Miss Whoosis 
who taught fifth-grade composition 
causes many of us to go through life 
scarred by a neurotic fear of split 
infinitives and ending sentences with 
with. (The publisher’s editor found 
to really understand in Mr. Flesch’s 
book. Mr. F. says: “He was against 
it, but I won.’’) 


TO PROPERLY SPLIT 

I see you belong to the new school 
that allows split infinitives. Look at 
page 64, March: “to eventually in- 
crease”; on page 49: “to properly iden- 
tify.’ I have never overcome an 
instinctive gagging reaction to this, but 
maybe I’m just old fashioned. Do you 
have an apology or any explanation to 
offer? 

We’re old-fashioned, too. We like 
a hyphen in old-fashioned. We do 
owe an apology to Mr. Ranald Savery 
for turning his “to increase even- 
tually” into “to eventually increase,” 
solely because we thought it sounded 
better that way. He admits belong- 
ing to the old school of “Do not split 
an infinitive,” and thus has been pre- 
sented in the wrong light. There’s 
your apology; here’s an explanation: 
The “to properly identify” was writ- 
ten that way originally by one who 
knew what he was doing but liked it. 
(If you had wanted to question us 
in this last instance, you could have 
asked why the “to” lacked a cap f¢, 
being the first word in a headline.) 

If you consult your reference 
books, you will find that even the 
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most dogmatic this-is-right-that-is- 
wrong authorities are coy about the 
split infinitive. One says the usage is 
“inelegant.” Even Webster hedges a 
bit: “The splitting has been widely 
objected to, but it sometimes is de- 
sirable or necessary, especially to 
avert ambiguity.” 

Nowhere is this splitting more 
masterfully examined than in Fow- 
ler’s Modern English Usage. An 
enchanting and witty piece of prose, 
it begins in this way: 

“The English-speaking world may 
be divided into (1) those who neither 
know nor care what a split infinitive 
is; (2) those who do not know, but 
care very much; (3) those who know 
and condemn; (4) those who know 
and approve; & (5) those who know 
& distinguish. Those who neither 
know nor care are the vast majority, 
& are a happy folk, to be envied by 
most of the minority classes; ‘to 
really understand’ comes readier to 
their lips & pens than ‘really to un- 
derstand,’ they see no reason why 
they should not say it (small blame 
to them, seeing that reasons are not 
their critics’ strong point), & they 
do say it, to the discomfort of some 
among us, but not to their own.” 

We recommend complete reading 
of Fowler on this subject. 


WEBSTER KNOWS ALL 

It occurs to me that if every proof- 
reader were equipped with a good dic- 
tionary, your mail would be cut down 
to a trickle, thus adding to a deficit the 
post office claims is unbearable now. 
Answers to so many Proofroom ques- 
tions are right there in the dictionary. 

How right you are and heaven 
forbid! Some of our nicest letters 
just want our opinion on whether 
the proper plural for bus is busses 
or buses. But the letters are warm 
and friendly along with constituting 
our raison d’etre, if you'll pardon 
our French. 

Every proofreader should be 
equipped with the tools of his trade. 
A current unabridged dictionary is 
standard equipment, along with the 
other references, unless the proof- 
reader is so situated that he can run 
across the street to a public library 
every fifteen minutes. Such books 
cost money and soon outgrow their 
usefulness. Many employers can’t 
invest in them, or fail to realize 
their worth. So we get a letter. 

This is a fluid, not static, busi- 
ness. No book or books will ever 
catch up with it. Many matters of 
style or taste are not covered by 
rules. They remain material for de- 
bate; one problem answered finally 
is replaced by two new ones to pro- 
voke lively discussion. 
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MAGAZINE 


This term is derived from two 
Arabian words meaning “to store 
up” and “warehouse.” In sixteenth- 
century England they were used 
together to mean a storehouse or 
treasury of information. In 1731 
the combination was first used in 
a literary sense as the name of 
the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
which purported to be a collection 
of items worthy to be treasured. 
The word “magazine” is now re- 
served for periodicals. 








WHAT TO DO? 

I have a problem that causes proof- 
room-shop tension. The University of 
Chicago proofroom and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office hold the view that 
the word “to,” when part of the infini- 
tive verb, should be capitalized if the 
verb is capitalized. Hence I have been 
using that style. Now I pick up a book 
on proofreading which permits the 
lower case. What to do? 

Note your heading on page 35, March 
issue. “Time to Start...” The Uni- 
versity of Chicago would hold that it 
should be “Time To Start...” and the 
GPO cites: “... To Invent.” 

Our shop and proofroom would ap- 
preciate your view. 

A very old Inland Printer style 
sheet, which lost its authority as it 
gained in age, extracted all aches 
from heads by the simple rule: “In 
headlines, upper and lower case, 
words of four letters or more begin 
with capitals, even if the word is a 
preposition, as from, with, or upon.” 

We don’t know about the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press proofroom, 
but its Manual of Style (1949 edi- 
tion) says to capitalize “all principal 
words” in a head: “nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, verbs, and first 
words.” The infinitive is not given 
specific mention. 

“Words into Type,” a reference 
book that has earned a welcome 
place on our shelf, says: “The usual 
form for infinitives is to Be, to Do, 
to Go.” 

The foregoing demonstrates that 
you may jolly well capitalize heads 
as you see fit. One should, of course, 
adopt a consistent style concerning 
them. No matter what you decide, 
you will have trouble with your lay- 
out men and typographers, who are 
completely absorbed by how a head 
looks. They don’t care how many 
letters you get on the subject of 
yourself as a prize ignoramus. 


On THE INLAND PRINTER, we do 
some experimenting with type. Next 
time an infinitive to may be wear- 
ing a nice big cap. Hence there are 
times when we don’t appear to be 
practicing what we preach. Because 
your plant specializes in advertising 
typography, however, we see no 
need for a hidebound rule. 


APRIL FOOL! 

Welcome back, Proofroom! I look 
forward to the Bumps you’re going to 
give our syllabic syllogisms and to the 
maps you’ll supply our labyrinthic 
logic. 

And while I’m pounding the type- 
writer, I will propound this problem: 
Which is correct (if either may be): 
1. “The oohs! and aahs! of a school 
class visiting Helms Bakeries is the 
most pleasing flattery ...” or 2. “are 
the most pleasing .. .” 

And... how in (censored) can I con- 
vince people (so many of them) that 
“Mrs. Warshington’s warsh-woman 
didn’t warsh George Warshington’s 
warshable clothes in the warshroom’s 
warshtubs”? Surch atrorchus pronun- 
ceration gives me shurdders. 

(This letter was dated April 1, 
and carried a signature suspiciously 
like that on our prize April cover.) 
Our advice to you, sir, would be to 
quit conducting school class tours, 
thus avoiding problems of this na- 
ture. If that’s impractical, change 
the wording: “The ecstatic twitter 
of a school class is.. .”” Why not put 
the “ooh’s and aah’s” in quotes? 
They mean one thing—a noise you 
find pleasing. (If anyone in the 
audience cares to step forward and 
parse this sentence, the pleasure is 
all ours.) Let’s endow the ooh’s and 
aah’s with a singular meaning and 
say “is the most .. .” Never mind 
thanking us—just send in eclairs 
with the next question and we will 
make a lab test of ooh’s. 

We say warsh once in a while our- 
self. One of our favorite readers 
says reads us in the warshroom. 


STILL MORE PROOF 

There is a strange notion in the back 
of my head that while all you say about 
proven as archaic and dialectal is cor- 
rect, yet the term proven is accepted 
for use as an adjective (all right, a 
participle) in such phrases as “a 
proven fact.” This is something one 
must have a means of saying. “Proved 
fact” is too much to mouth, and, taking 
a leaf from the Scotch law, “proven 
fact” is widely and correctly used. I’ll 
try to get the reference. 

We agree that proven is given 
wide endorsement through usage. 
For an “archaic” word, it really gets 
around. We just have a dislike for it, 
reasonable or un. So let’s let your 
fact be proven, ours will be proved, 
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Gunctional Design 


okMmZ-11 orm oh Zoli melalom ava ctelei cel lah aiialeh Mela-Mehiigelas 
tive comes from the workshop of Dan Smith, 
director of design and typography for Poole Bros., 
Inc., Chicago printer. A hard worker himself, 
Mr. Smith makes all the devices in his bag of 
tricks work hard, too—type, lettering, artwork, 
colors, paper stocks, all carry their share of the 
load. Although right at home designing an 
elaborate brochure, Mr. Smith takes particular 
delight in solving difficult problems of catalog 
design — headaches to the average designer. 





Outstanding design features of the CA screen 


Server Box: 

High strong combined with miniowun weight in screen box sider is oxtured 
bby the wae of igh tensile oliay steet phate, Sider are reinforced st the 
wibrater on$ ali oeints oF mapension a movating. 

Welded oeet screen decks are orers cobevad 10 prevent dustertion, and to 


Decks are riveted to tox sides ty tom a rigiel oxsmmctily. 

Sermening Surtoses: eas 
(Heal whee chath ib secure damped ond remioned on wher movetingy 
provided in the crowned deck sructere, ae 
| Vallone tensioning is eccamptinhed by mean of amp gtotes snd baie 
which pase theough the box wes. Cet ineraliation or replecemant 
: mete. 
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Card File System Solves 
Many Perplexing Problems 
of Cut and Form Storage 


By NORMAN SKINNER 


e How long does it take you to trace 
forms and cuts when a job comes 
in for reprint? Can you answer the 
following questions in less than two 
minutes? 

Original date in storage after first 
printing? 

Original order number? 

Size and number of pages? 

Type used? 

Exact location of forms? 

Dates of reprints? 

Order numbers of reprints? 

Location of cuts? 

Salesman responsible for order? 

Any special features in connection 
with job? 

If distributed, when, and on whose 
authority? 

If queries such as these present no 
difficulties in your office you may still 
be able to pick up some tips from 
this article although it is primarily 
intended for the printer needing 
help in this direction. 

Not long ago the writer had to 
look around for an answer to this 
problem of job and cut storage in a 
firm of medium size. The task was 
to keep track of some 5,000 standing 
jobs which were locked in chases, 
stacked in galley racks, packed in 
pages, and tied up on trays. This was 
only half the problem: the other half 
consisted of being able to trace any 
one of approximately 10,000 cuts in 
the shortest possible time. 

Obviously the physical question of 
storage had to be solved first. This 
was accomplished by giving every 
form rack an identification letter 
(or letters) and every form a num- 
ber in the racks. The galleys were 
treated similarly. For jobs packed 
in pages (such as annual reprints) 
the shelves on which they were 
stored were given distinguishing 
identity marks. For the small jobs 
tied up and kept on trays, the cabi- 
nets were lettered and the trays 
numbered. 

Cuts presented a more difficult 
problem. They always do! Trays 
were employed where possible but 
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shelves were also pressed into serv- 
ice for those not used too frequently. 
These again were identified by let- 
ters and numbers. Parceling was re- 
sorted to for old collections of cuts 
for which no “scrap” order could be 
obtained. These, of course, were also 
marked. The method of tracing will 
be described later. 





Where is That !?xC!! Cut? 


Having fixed all the identification 
labels in their respective positions 
the arduous work of cataloging ev- 
ery job had to be undertaken. A 
vertical card index was evolved and 
cards were printed with appropriate 
headings and divisions to give the 
answers to the questions tabulated 
in the opening paragraphs. Refer- 
ence to Figure 1 shows a blue master 
card, slightly deeper than the rest 
(5 by 314 inches against 5 by 3 
inches). These carried the names of 
every customer and formed title 
cards to the following smaller ones 
carrying details of each job. Figure 
2 shows the front and Figure 3 the 
back of these. 


The blue cards had spaces for cus- 
tomer’s name and address; salesman 
responsible; cut location identifica- 
tion for cuts not in actual use; and a 
space for any special comments such 
as often apply to some customers. 

The white cards carried the names 
of each job, size, type used, location, 
original storage date, original order 
number, and three columns, six lines 
deep, for reprint details of dates and 
numbers. For some recurring jobs it 
was necessary to replace cards when 
these columns were filled. On the 
other side, printed foot to head for 
easy reference, were spaces for re- 
marks, date distributed, authority 
for distribution, and the customer’s 
name. 


Cards Kept in Filing Cabinet 


When all standing work had been 
entered up the cards were housed in 
suitable filing cabinets in alphabeti- 
cal order of customers’ names. The 
jobs behind these names were ar- 
ranged in date order so that when- 
ever a reprint came into the office 
the card referring to it was brought 
to the front of all the rest, with the 
date of giving out to the composing 
department duly entered, together 
with current order number. When 
the job was completed and returned 
to storage it was stamped with “date 
in” and any vital alterations, such as 
size, duly noted. 

When it became apparent that a 
particular job might well be due for 
distribution a query was sent to the 
salesman concerned and if his per- 
mission for breaking up was forth- 
coming the date and authority would 
be entered, customer’s name added, 
and the card filed in a separate draw- 
er. Reference to these cards was so 
infrequent that guide cards did not 
prove necessary, hence the need for 
name on each card when transferred. 

The necessity for adequate room 
for “Remarks” was soon apparent: 
large jobs might be “picked” for 
sorts; part used for other orders; 
part distributed for material, and so 
on. Such contingencies were thereby 
covered. 


System Highly Satisfactory 


Not only did this system prove 
highly satisfactory from the angle 
of solving storage confusion but it 
also achieved a further success. As 
the order and estimating depart- 
ments became aware of its efficiency 
they paid frequent visits to inquire 
when work was last done, how it was 
standing, what the last order num- 
ber had been, and other relevant 
points in connection with jobs. In 
fact, a considerable amount of time 
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was saved by many people in the 
printer’s organization who were not 
directly connected with the compos- 
ing room at all. 


Press Sheets Accompany Forms 


So much for jobs. As already ex- 
plained, the location for cuts not in 
use was given on the blue title cards, 
so that shelf M20, for instance, 
would contain all those for the firm 
of Smith & Company. What of the 
cuts in the forms? These were traced 
by a scrupulous method of file keep- 
ing. A rule was established whereby 
every form that came from the press- 
room had to be accompanied by its 
printed sheet. This was dated and 


fer to the “Out’’ file in its entirety, 
fresh proofs were taken for this file 
and the affected ones merely crossed 
off, leaving retained cuts intact. Full 
details as to date of return and des- 
tination of cuts were, of course, en- 
tered on these “Out” files. 


Incidentally, no delivery receipts 
were ever used. So successful was 
the system that clients quickly came 
to rely implicitly on the word of the 
printer as to the whereabouts of 
their cuts, which certainly is the 
highest possible compliment. 
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Figure 1. (Top) Blue master card 5 by 31/4 inches 


Figure 2. (Left) Front side of white job card 
5 by 3 inches. Figure 3 shows back of white card 
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strung together with others of the 
same customer and kept close at 
hand. On these sheets were marked 
the movements of illustrations from 
one job to another or any other nec- 
essary data. It was found to be abso- 
lutely imperative that these file cop- 
ies should be right up to date. For 
this reason “finished” files were of 
little use as it often happened that 
cuts were moved or returned to the 
client as soon as a form was printed. 
Thus, press sheets were needed. 


Cut Movement Easily Traced 


This method worked admirably 
for tracking the movements of cuts. 
As a further safeguard it was made 
a standing rule to pull proofs on 
every one that entered the office. 
These proofs were dated and placed 
in an “In” file under customers’ 
names. On a request being received 
for return of cuts the corresponding 
proofs were transferred to an “Out” 
file. If, as often happened, the “In” 
sheet contained a mixture of proofs 
(some to be kept and some to go 
home) making it impossible to trans- 





Customer 





Date Distributed 





Authority 








Although at first glance this might 
indicate some duplication of records 
it must be remembered that not ev- 
ery cut that comes into a printing 
plant is used. Last-minute changes 
are by no means uncommon. It was 
therefore essential to provide a 
check in all cases, and where a cus- 
tomer had a mere half-dozen cuts to 
his credit in a year the press-sheet 
file was rendered superfluous and the 
“In” and “Out” files were the sole 
means of checking cuts of this par- 
ticular customer. 


It is imperative to point out that, 
however good a system and however 
well installed, it can be rendered 
completely worthless if lax and dis- 
interested personnel are appointed 
to operate it. Every function in- 
volved must be kept right up to date 
to insure success. This demands a 
keen approach to the job. Given this 
there is no reason at all why such a 
system—simplified or amplified as 
circumstances dictate—should not 
make any storage room an asset in- 
stead of a liability to the printer. 
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Passing Up Some Camera Shop 


House Magazine Prospects? 


By ETNA M. KELLEY 


e@ IT’S NEWS when a retail establish- 
ment publishes a magazine with a 
circulation of 10,000 copies, and big 
news when the magazine has its 
fourteenth birthday. This is true of 
Morgan Camera News, the lively 
little publication of Morgan Camera 
Shop in Hollywood, California. 

A quarterly, it usually runs to 
sixteen pages, including the covers, 
generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and with line drawings of 
all the photographic equipment. Its 
editorial content is of good quality. 
Though distributed free of charge, 
it compares quite favorably with the 
many other publications in the cam- 
era field, some of which are sold on 
the newsstands. 

The magazine was originated by 
Gilbert Morgan as a builder of good 
will shortly after he opened a shop 
in Hollywood. Realizing that his 
customers and prospects had as 
their common denominator a strong 
interest in photography, he started 
out with the idea of using plenty of 
how-to-do-it articles—much favored 
by camera fans—as editorial fare. 
In almost every issue there is a per- 
sonality sketch of a well-known fig- 
ure in the camera world, usually 
from the West Coast. There’s always 
news, often about cinema stars and 
cameramen who are the store’s pa- 
trons. There are short squibs, bits 
of whimsy, announcements about the 
new products, news of the photo- 
graphic industry, and the advertise- 
ments. Much of the advertising is 
treated editorially—which might of- 
fend readers in other fields, but 
camera fans are a different breed of 
cats; they like advertising and are 
known to be more than willing to 
pay for catalogs. 


Pays Its Own Way 


The magazine would not have 
lasted if it had not paid its way. 
Morgan uses the formula of setting 
up an advertising budget amounting 
to from 4 to 5 per cent of gross re- 
ceipts, and the major part of this 
fund goes into the News. Printed by 
letterpress on coated stock, it has 
striking black-and-white bled cov- 
ers that would stand out handsomely 
on a newsstand. Mailing expenses 
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are one cent a copy, with the ad- 
dresses stenciled on the back cover 
in the envelope-type space set aside 
for the purpose. 
Surprising Pulling Power 

Even though his magazine might 
be said to have come of age, Morgan 
continues to be surprised at the 
good reception accorded it. Requests 
to be put on the mailing list, and 
orders from current and past issues 
are one form of evidence of pulling 
power. Then there are the people 
who come in because they have seen 
the magazine in their home towns. 
Quite a few orders emanate from 
the East—the center of the photo- 
graphic industry, which is a carry- 
ing-coals-to-Newcastle note. One 
customer in Port Barrow, Alaska, 
has bought of $2,500 worth of equip- 
ment by mail, and one from Burma 
recently ordered two expensive cam- 
eras. Then there was the case of the 
visitor who rode eight miles by taxi- 
cab from the Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel to buy film, with the explana- 
tion that he had become acquainted 
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Question 
Mark 


This mark of punctuation traces its 
origin to the abbreviation Q_ for the 
Latin term Questio meaning “to 
query, to seek, to question.” When- 
ever the Latins wished to indicate 
that a given set of words was an in- 
terrogation they wrote this word out 
in full after the last word in the ques- 
tion. In time the word was abbrevi- 
ated to the first letter Q and then 
finally shortened with a slight change 


in form to the symbol ? 
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Typical cover of highly successful house maga- 
zine published by Hollywood, California, cam- 
era shop. Nice type of job for alert printers; 
overlooking any prospects in your community? 


with the shop at home through the 
Morgan Camera News. 

Anyone familiar with the publish- 
ing business will realize that such 
readership is earned. The News car- 
ries editorial material that is of in- 
terest to the average photographer. 
A column entitled “News Pick-Ups” 
contains chatty paragraphs on the 
photographic activities of customers 
of the shop who are in the public eye 
for one reason or another—one mak- 
ing a 5,000-mile trip to Alaska, and 
capturing a 1500-pound Kodiak bear 
(all recorded with a camera bought 
at Morgan’s); another, a_ well- 
known columnist, buying a Leica to 
photograph his baby; another, a 
movie director, is spending eight 
days in jail to get background and 
color for a forthcoming picture. 


Famous Customers Pose 


The News publishes quite a few 
photographs of Hollywood celebri- 
ties, but it is apparent that these 
are not the run-of-the-mill publicity 
shots. They are, as a rule, specially 
made for the magazine. Morgan has 
a flair for thinking up ideas and 
gags for pictures, and he is success- 
ful in getting his famous customers 
to pose in these. 

There are many retail establish- 
ments in the United States which 
have larger annual sales volumes 
than the Morgan Camera Shop. Per- 
haps some of these have house maga- 
zines that compare favorably with 


- the Morgan Camera News, but the 


author has never seen any that did. 
(Does this give you any ideas, Mr. 
Printer?) 
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New officers of Seattle Craftsmen Club, from left: Walter J. 
Finholm, president; Orrin Drew, Jjr., first vice-president; Bert 
Haag, second vice-president; and Ron Renny, president of Pacific 
Craftsmen Society. Fred Braden, secretary-treasurer, not pictured 


At Detroit Printing Week dinner, from left: Bradley Thompson, 
president, Graphic Arts Association of Michigan; Carl Dunnagan, 
head of PIA; C. C. Means, manager, GAA of M; Glen Peterson, 
Detroit Craftsmen; Homer Winkler, International vice-president 
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Ferdy Tagle (standing) speaking at luncheon given by Graphic 
Arts Educational Commission and Employing Printers Association. 
Tagle is acting principal of New York School of Printing. Seated is 
Benjamin Greenberg, assistant superintendent of New York schools 
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Winners in student printing contest held by Kansas City Crafts- 
men. From left: J. B. Cummins, Howard McCall, Joe Green, Charles 
Kirby, Gene Harp—all Central High School students except Joe 
Green, grand award winner, from Manual High Vocational School 


Waiter Finholm, left, president of Seattle Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, and Doug Welch, 
newspaperman, preview comics in composing 
room at new plant of the Post Intelligencer 


William N. Julin, president of 
Lithographers Club of Chicago, 
manages offset department 

of Gunthorp-Warren Printing 
Company 


Joseph J. Skach, who heads 
the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, is associated 
with Esquire, Incorporated 


At right: Henry J. 
Kingsbury, who is chief 
engineer of Hammond 

Machinery Builders, is now 
celebrating his fiftieth 
anniversary with the 
Kalamazoo firm 


Frank Richards (on left) presents Cully A. Cobb 
with award of merit from Atlantic Graphic Arts, 
Incorporated. Since 1937, only six men have won 
award for outstanding service to printing industry 





Extreme left: Group of designers 
represented in exhibit of 
commercial printing sponsored by 
American institute of Graphic Arts. 
From left: Ladislav Sutnar, 

Gene Federico, Robert Pliskin, 
Will Burtin, chairman of 

AIGA exhibit committee; 
Alexander Ross, and William 
Golden. At left: visitors preview 
the show which will be presented 
throughout the country: Chicago 
in May, Milwaukee in June 
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Clearing Up Some Perplexing Problems 


INK NOT GREASY ENOUGH? 
Although most of the time our great- 
est trouble is to keep too much water 
from mixing with the ink, occasionally 
we have just the opposite take place. 
The water will not mix with the ink at 
all and we have all kinds of trouble. Is 
it possible to have an ink which is not 
greasy enough? Is this our trouble? 


Many pressmen feel that when the 
ink “stays up on the rolls” and does 
not feed down to the plate that the 
ink is not greasy enough or that it 
will not work with the water. With 
such inks it is very hard to get a 
good dense print. Often they will 
make even a deep-etch plate tend to 
go blind. Sometimes this trouble can 
be overcome by changing the amount 
of acid in the water fountain solu- 
tion. A different mixture of chemi- 
cals in the fountain may make the 
ink work all right, but at other times 
it is necessary to add greasy com- 
pounds or varnishes to the ink. The 
worst part of this trouble is that it is 
hard to identify it positively. At first 
glance the ink has the same appear- 
ance on the rollers as one which picks 
up too much water and loses its tack 
and will not transfer for this reason. 
Closer examination of the ink on the 
rollers will reveal that it does have 
plenty of tack. 

I will go along with the idea that 
such an ink may be too water-repel- 
lent, although I have never seen 
anything to that effect mentioned 
anywhere in writing. I do know that 
on several occasions I have made 
inks which contained vehicles noted 
for their water-repellence, and have 
run into that trouble. However, this 
is one of those questions which can- 
not be answered positively until 
there is more research work pub- 
lished concerning the relationship 
between ink and water on the press. 
I understand that the National 
Printing Ink Research Institute is 
attempting to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the ink-water relation- 
ship on an offset press, and I have 
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hopes that this particular phenome- 
non will not be passed up. 


THREE-STOP EXPOSURE 

In describing the use of the three- 
stop method of halftone reproduction 
in the March issue, are these figures 
correct? “For example, if the normal 
one-stop exposure at f/32 was two min- 
utes or 120 seconds, the shadow detail 
exposure could be calculated (from the 
lens opening) to be 60 seconds at f/45, 
60 seconds for the middle tones, and 15 
seconds for the highlights.” Do you 
actually mean 60 seconds exposure for 
the middle tones? 

Yes! these figures are correct and 
I do mean 60 seconds for the middle 
tones. Obviously the total of the 
three exposures figures up to be 
more than the original 120 seconds 
at £/32 in total seconds exposure, but 
the amount of light which reaches 
the film will be approximately the 
same in both cases. It will be remem- 
bered that at the first of this series 
of discussions regarding camera 
operation it was stated that f/value 
for lens openings was an indication 
of the “speed” of the lens. In other 
words, the larger the lens opening, 
the less time will be required for an 
equivalent exposure. Thus with the 
camera lens open to f/22 an expo- 
sure of 15 seconds very closely 
approximates an exposure of 30 sec- 
onds at f/32. Likewise, with the lens 
stopped down to f/45 a 60-second 
exposure is required to approach the 
same exposure as 30 seconds at f/32. 
The exposure is divided in such a 
manner that half of it is made with 
the lens set at £/32 and the balance 
divided equally between the high- 
light and shadow exposures. 

Since this idea of f/values seems 
to be so hard for some to compre- 
hend and to thoroughly understand 
perhaps a little more explanation 
should be given. It should be remem- 
bered that the f/value is the ratio of 
the focal length of the lens to the 
diameter of the opening, or to 
express it another way it is the focal 





length of the lens divided by the 
diameter of the opening. A lens with 
a 16-inch focal length f/8 would 
mean that the diaphram would be 
open until the diameter of the hole 
would be two inches. And f/16 with 
a 16-inch lens would mean that the 
opening was one inch in diameter; 
f/32 would mean that the opening 
was 14-inch; £/64, 44-inch. 

Remember that these relation- 
ships are based on the diameter f 
the opening but the amount of light 
which these openings permit to pass 
through the lens depends on the area 
of the opening. Mathematically, the 
area of a circle is equal to z times 
the radius squared. At f/8 the area 
of the opening of a 16-inch lens 
would be equal to 1 inch squared 
(14 the diameter equals the radius) 
times z or 3.1416. At £/16 the radius 
would be %-inch which squared 
would be 14, and the area would be 
14 of z or .7854 square inches. Since 
this opening is only one-fourth as 
great, an exposure at {/16 would 
take four times as long as the same 
exposure at f/8. By calculating back- 
wards for an intermediate stop with 
half the area of the f/8 it will be 
found that such an opening would 
have a diameter of 1.41 inches 
which, divided into 16 inches, gives 
a value of £/11.3. The scale is built 
up with each lens setting marked on 
the barrel requiring twice the expo- 
sure of the preceding one. 

In the above illustration a focal 
length of 16 inches was chosen to 
make calculations simple but it may 
be applied to any lens of any focal 
length, and the same relationship 
will always be present. To get back 
to the original question regarding 
the time schedule for a three-stop 
exposure, a 16-inch lens at f/32 has 
an opening which has twice the area 
of the £/45.3 stop and the f/22.6 
stop has twice the area of the f/32. 
Hence the exposures as originally 
given are equal to a two-minute ex- 
posure at £/32. 
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Exercise Right to Amend 
Your 1949 Tax Estimate 


By Harold J. Ashe 


@ MANY printers continue to over- 
look their right to amend their 
Declaration of Estimated Tax when 
circumstances warrant such an 
amendment. This failure to exercise 
their amendment right is common 
despite the fact that they may 
grumble on March 15 at their in- 
ability to estimate their taxable in- 
come for the entire year. The priv- 
ilege of amending an estimate of tax 
each three months is granted in 
recognition of the difficulty in ac- 
curately estimating a year’s income 
after the lapse of only two and one- 
half months, or on the basis of the 
previous year’s experience. 

Yet, once the printers file their 
original estimate, they usually go 
through the balance of the year 
without amending. They make quar- 
terly payments based on the original 
estimate as though it were as fixed 
as the Articles of War. They do this 
come high water or fire, and I mean 
this in a literal sense. 


Some Make Three Amendments 


With a deflationary period pretty 
generally conceded for the immedi- 
ate future, there are several compel- 
ling reasons which should prompt all 
taxpayers to periodically amend 
their tax estimates or to at least 
examine whether an amendment is 
justified. Shrewd taxpayers are 
known to make as many as three 
amended declarations in a tax year. 

Here are circumstances which call 
for an amended declaration of esti- 
mated tax: 

1. If the amount of the income tax 
is appreciably underestimated the 
Government may penalize the tax- 
payer. This is not a cheap way in 
which to get short-term additional 
capital, although some taxpayers so 
view it. 

2. If the sum total of the four 
quarterly payments is too low and by 
year-end the taxpayer is having 
heavy economic weather, he may find 
it exceedingly difficult to lay his 
hands on the large tax balance he 
owes, even if no penalty is assessed. 
An increasing number of taxpayers 
find March 15 burdensome because 
of not paying substantially all of the 


tax through quarterly installments. 
Much can happen between the March 
15 filing of an estimate in one year, 
and the day of reckoning a year 
hence. 

3. Unpaid taxes have first claim 
against estates of deceased taxpay- 
ers. This may result in the forced 
liquidation of a profitable business 
or its sale at a sacrifice to satisfy 
Government tax claims. 

4. If the amount of the tax is over- 
estimated the taxpayer is simply 
lending to the Government money 
which he can usually ill afford to 
part with, even temporarily. It can 
be employed to better advantage in 
his business. It is not uncommon for 
taxpayers to overpay throughout the 
year on tax estimates while they are 
using borrowed funds with which to 
operate. 

A Declaration of Estimated Tax 
may be amended at the time of mak- 
ing any of the subsequent quarterly 
payments: June 15, September 15, 
or January 15 of the following year. 
It may be amended as many as three 
times. Each time an amended esti- 
mate is filed, an estimate blank is 
used and is marked “Amended,” to- 
gether with the date of amendment. 
An amended estimate is optional if 
the amount of the estimated tax 
decreases. It is mandatory if the 
latest estimate understates the final 
tax by more than 20 per cent. « 


Pay-As-You-Go Device 


The taxpayer should remember 
that the quarterly payment of his 
estimated tax is a pay-as-you-go 
device in the same way as is the 
withholding provision for the wage 
earners and salaried taxpayers. Each 
payment must reflect, so far as pos- 
sible, the true tax assessed against 
the projected year’s taxable income. 
The taxpayer may not pervert this 
to suit his temporary needs, or allow 
the tax to accrue. He may not ration- 
alize, for example, that his income 
may cease early in the year and 
therefore reason that no tax may be 
involved. 

In preparing an amended esti- 
mate it is advisable to calculate 
rather closely, following the same 


steps taken in making the original 
estimate. Some taxpayers, in making 
an amended estimate, resort to a 
percentage-wise formula. That is, if 
their net income drops off by 10 per 
cent, they simply reduce the esti- 
mated tax by a similar percentage. 
This results in a misleading amended 
estimate. It may be even more mis- 
leading if it is used to calculate an 
amended estimate where net income 
has increased. 

For example if personal deduc- 
tions and exemptions remain sub- 
stantially the same through the year, 
as originally estimated, a 10 per cent 
drop in net income may result in a 
15, 20, 30, or even 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in. taxable income, depending 
upon the amount of the taxable in- 
come as originally estimated. The 
amount of the tax reduction may be 
far greater than 10 per cent, for 
example: 


Original Estimate 
$10,000 Net Income 
1,000 Personal Deductions 


9,000 
2,400 Exemptions 


6,600 Subject to Tax 


10 Per Cent Drop in 
Original Estimate 
$9,000 Net Income 
1,000 Personal Deductions 








8,000 
2,400 Exemptions 
5,600 Subject to Tax 


(Note that in this 10 per cent, 
$1,000 drop in net income is also 
revealed as a $1,000 drop in taxable 
income, or about 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in taxable income, as contrasted 
with 10 per cent reduction in net 
income.) 

Now that taxpayers are permitted 
to file joint returns, a husband and 
wife may file a joint estimate, im- 
mediately getting the benefit of the 
lower tax rate in 1949 estimates. 
However, when a joint estimate is 
filed, both spouses must sign, and 
either one is liable for the entire tax. 
Regardless of whether joint or sep- 
arate estimates are filed, either joint 
or separate returns may be made in 
1950 on 1949 income. 

Under certain circumstances (be- 
cause of liability of either spouse on 
joint estimates) it may be wise to 
file separate estimates, if each has 
separate income. Possibility of a 
divorce during the year would war- 
rant such a precaution. If no divorce 
materializes the couple may still 
avail themselves of split income sav- 
ings when the return is filed, the 
combined tax paid on the separate 
estimates applying to the tax com- 
puted on the joint return. 

Here are a few situations which 
may arise subsequent to the filing 
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of the original Declaration of Esti- 
mate which will decrease the amount 
of the estimated tax. These are by 
no means all of the possible situa- 
tions which can have a bearing on 
the tax estimate, but are only repre- 
sentative situations. 

Business: 

1. Casualty losses by fire, storm, 
and flood to the extent not covered 
by insurance; 

2. Acquisition of new depreciable 
assets, annual depreciation of which 
will reduce the amount of net profit 
starting from date of acquisition; 

3. Drop in volume of business 
which may be reflected in an even 
sharper drop in net profit as the 
taxpayer is squeezed between the 
millstones of decreased volume and 
fixed overhead; 

4. Increase in business rent; 

5. Increased business taxes; 

6. Repairs or some other abnor- 
mal expenses ; 

7. Competitive conditions which 
alter the profit factor on which the 
original tax was calculated; 

8. Increase in bad debts beyond 
normal which will decrease net profit 
by the amount of such bad debts; 

9. Additional interest upon new 
business loans; 

10. Addition of employes or in- 
crease in payroll where volume and 
profit are not increased as a result. 
A shorter work week at the old pay 
scale could have this effect. 
Personal and Other Income Sources: 

1. Casualty losses by fire, storm, 
and flood to all other property, to the 
extent not covered by insurance; 

2. Excessive increase in personal 
deductions, such as heavy medical 
expenses; 

3. Sharp increase in taxes on the 
home or income property; 

4. Decrease in rental income, due 
either to a lower rental rate or a 
vacancy factor; 

5. Support of an additional de- 
pendent, such as a newborn child. 
Such additional dependent will de- 
crease the tax by about $100 in the 
lowest tax bracket. 

6. Decreased interest income on 
money lent by taxpayer; 

7. Increased interest which must 
be paid by taxpayer; 

8. Sale of capital assets at a loss; 

9. Unexpected non-business bad 
debts; 

10. Marriage of the taxpayer sub- 
sequent to making the original esti- 
mate, and giving him the benefit of 
split income. 

Some of the above may be ex- 
pressed in reverse. In that case the 
estimate must be amended upward, 

unless offset by other circumstances. 
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Uses Telephone Successfully to 
Collect Delinquent Accounts 


e@ THE OTHER day I met a business 
man who had scarcely a delinquent 
account on his books. When I re- 
marked that he must have an ex- 
tremely efficient collection clerk, he 
smiled, nodded toward the telephone, 
and said: “That’s my collection 
staff.” 

He then went on to point out that 
by enforcing sound, common-sense 
credit policies by means of the tele- 
phone he was able to collect most of 
his delinquent accounts, and still 
keep friendly relations with his cus- 
tomers. Here are suggestions he 
gave concerning collecting accounts 
by telephone: 

1. A large percentage of accounts 
become delinquent not because peo- 
ple are basically dead-beats or are 
dishonest, but because debtors are 
forgetful, do not realize the need for 
prompt payment of bills, or are feel- 
ing a temporary financial pinch. 

When an account has run for 
sixty days, this business man makes 
a personal call to the delinquent by 
phone. He does not rant or rave but 
talks to the debtor in friendly tones. 
He makes it a point to explain to the 
customer why he has telephoned. He 
then points out that the account is 
overdue, and that he would appreci- 
ate a payment. 

In many instances, this is all that 
is necessary in order to obtain the 
promise of prompt payment. The 
call is simply a reminder to a buyer 
that he has a bill to pay. 

If the customer fails to offer to 
pay up, the business man then goes 
on to explain that he, too, has bills 
which must be met, and for this 
reason it is necessary that his own 
customers pay bills due him. This 
simple explanation more often than 
not evokes a promise of payment. 

2. For best results when making 
a collection phone call, attempt to 
pin down the delinquent as to a defi- 
nite date when he will pay. This, of 
course, should be done in a tactful 
and friendly fashion. But if at all 
possible, make the delinquent com- 
commit himself definitely. 

Then, if the tardy debtor does not 
pay up by the appointed time, one 
has an excellent excuse for telephon- 
ing again. Most persons, of course, 
once having committed themselves, 
will come across with the money 
owed. For the few who do not, a 





reminder call is in order. This tele- 
phone call should be made promptly 
—not more than a day or two follow- 
ing the date on which the payment 
was promised. 

3. Because collecting is such a 
ticklish thing to handle, one must 
watch his “telephone public rela- 
tions” carefully. 

When collecting (as at all other 
times, too) the business man should 
be careful to pronounce his words 
clearly into the mouthpiece. He 
should not, as some do, keep a pencil, 
cigarette, or cigar in his mouth as 
he talks. He should not chew gum 
while making a télephone collection 
call. All of these things may result 
in making it unnecessarily difficult 
for the collector to make himself 
understood. 

4. As he makes his collection 
calls, one should appear to take a 
personal interest in each person he 
talks to. He should avoid any hint 
of coldness. He should call each per- 
son he talks to by name, using the 
name as often as possible during 
the conversation. Doing so gener- 
ates friendly feeling between him- 
self and the person on the other end 
of the wire. 

Naturally, the collector should 
avoid coming to the point of his call 
too abruptly. Far better to ask a 
friendly question or two about the 
delinquent person’s health, interests, 
or activities. Doing this puts collec- 
tion on a friendly basis, makes it dif- 
ficult for the delinquent to refuse, 
and insures that the delinquent will 
not be offended by the call. 

5. The collector should make it a 
point to make his collection calls at 
a time that is convenient. Don’t call 
at a time when doing so might re- 
sult in the interruption of a person’s 
work. 

6. Adhere to a strict policy of 
close credit control. Do your utmost 
to make sure that all bills are paid 
promptly. Strive to keep a minimum 
of working capital tied up in stock 
which has already been sold. 

Make it a rule to do telephone col- 
lecting according to a regular sched- 
ule. To allow things to “slide” for a 
month or two extra is fatal. In the 
first place, it ties up capital unneces- 
sarily. Educate your customers to 
pay their bills promptly—not when 

they happen to get around to it. 
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THE TYPE SORTER, announced by 
Walter Honig, is a device consisting 
of six removable trays positioned in 
a wooden frame, 11% by 15% inches, 
which enables a type distributor to sort 
type as he breaks up a form, placing 
the various faces in separate sticks. 
This simplifies distributing the type 
to proper places in cabinets, without 
returning to the form repeatedly. The 
manufacturer states that “by this pro- 
cedure, the Type-Sorter saves miles of 
walking to the alleys and back to the 
distributor’s place.” 


STRATHMORE Paper Company has an- 
nounced the addition of a book paper 
called Courier which is supplied in 
three weights, obtainable from agents 
of the company. 


THE DUSTPROOF cut storage cabinet 
made by Foster Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, Philadelphia, stands 3814 inches 


high, providing 5,500 cubic inches of 
storage space within its twenty-five 


Foster Manufacturing Corporation's 
Dustproof Cut Storage Cabinet 


drawers. The drawers, which are 15 
inches wide by 21% inches long, and 
1% inches deep, operate on extended 
runners, so that they may be fully 
opened without falling from the cabi- 
net. Made of heavy prime gauge steel, 
the cabinets may be stacked two or 
three high, even when fully loaded, it 
is said, to save floor space. 





SAMUEL C. RoGEerRsS & Company has 
announced a new development in knife 
grinding machinery, a hydraulic drive 
permitting variable table speeds from 
10 to 70 feet a minute with finger-tip 
control. Paper-cutter knives and other 
straight knives are ground with pre- 
cision by the new machine. An auto- 


New Development in 
Knife Grinding Machinery 


matic motor-driven oiling system pro- 
vides a constant film of oil for table 
and bedways, and assures long machine 
life. A separate 2 h-p. motor controls 
the hydraulic system. The 16-inch seg- 
mental grinding wheel is operated from 
a 71% or 10 h-p. motor as desired. 


STOESSEL Machine Manufacturing 
Company has announced its sheet-fed 
rotogravure press available in sizes 
from 14 by 19 inches, to 34 by 42 inches, 
to print from copper sheets, made to 
accommodate solid cylinders, and can 
be made for either hand-feed or auto- 
matic-feed. Speed of the automatic 
feed press is in excess of 5,000 impres- 
sions an hour. Controls of the auto- 
matic press are conveniently located 
for quick adjustments of impression 
and plate cylinder, doctor blade, and 
inking roller. The feed board swings 
away to permit access to cylinders and 
fountain. Delivery of sheet is so ar- 
ranged that several sheets are at one 
time on the carrier over which is posi- 
tioned a series of tubes through which 
drying air is constantly blown to assure 
complete drying before the sheet is de- 
posited on the delivery table. The de- 
livery bed lowers automatically as the 
pile increases. Register guides assure 
register on color impressions, 


A NEW junior model of the Craig 
Dri-Spray, designated as G34, has been 
put on the market by Payne & Craig 
Corporation, New York. It is designed 
for automatic intermittent spraying, 
both letterpress and offset, on sheet 
sizes up to 34 by 48. The manufacturer 
states that several new improvements 


have been incorporated in the new 
model. A transparent tank enables the 
operator to see the supply of powder 
at all times. It can be refilled and reg- 
ulated while operating without stop- 
ping the press. The spray tube is 
mounted on the rear jogger wing, in- 
suring cleanliness, and spraying across 
entire sheet evenly under low pressure. 


THE BRITISH quest for faster and 
faster inks has produced a number of 
interesting new types, latest of which, 
called Zipdri, by B. Winstone and 
Company, Limited, was demonstrated 
early this spring. 

This new ink is “touch-dry” and is 
intended for quality work on high class 
magazines and for advertising matter. 
Sheets can be backed up or folded 
immediately, thus achieving consider- 
able saving in time. Dr. Stoyle, chief 
chemist of Winstone’s, commented on 
the cry for more and more speed and 
the need for an ink which would allow 
speedy transfer to folding, without 
use of heat or moisture attachments. 
No spraying mechanism is needed on 
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presses using “Zipdri” which has been 
designed for use on a wide range of 
papers and which sets almost immedi- 
ately, so the maker states. 

The ink is suitable for offset and 
allows almost immediate superimposi- 
tion of colors. Policy in developing 
such inks is to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of time needed for makeready. 


THE BAR-PLATE steel die-cutting 
jacket, announced by Bar-Plate Manu- 
facturing Company, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, was designed to facilitate die- 
cutting on all types of cylinder presses. 
It is said that the jacket makes for 
quick changeover as “it takes no longer 
to put on than a tympan.” According to 
the makers, no alterations are required 
to the press to apply the jacket, which 
is made of ground stainless steel which 
will not rust or corrode. 


TYPE-O-CHART, made by the Type- 
O-Chart Company in New York City, 
is a system developed for the conveni- 
ence of those who work with type faces. 
It consists of 486 file cards in a wooden 
file box designed for top-desk use. The 





Type-O-Chart 


most frequently used text and display 
faces are shown in compete fonts from 
6- to 72-point. A stick-up index identi- 
fies each type face. 


THE NEW Model C of the Goat check- 
imprinting press, announced by the 
Champlain Company, imprints, num- 
bers, and stubs checks three-up from 
one set of composition, with one han- 
dling of the sheet at the rate of 115 
impressions a minute. Paper, rather 
than the heavy form, moves and 
registers between impressions. Weight 
of fast-moving parts was decreased 
through use of lighter, stronger alloys. 
Improvements in the new model in- 
clude lateral registry of the paper 
throughout the operation, finger-tip 
registry control for all three checks, 
a time-saving chase, and individually 
supported transport tapes for speedy 
replacement. The press requires a floor 
space of 55 by 38 inches. The Cham- 
plain Company took over the manufac- 
ture of the press recently from the 
Fred Goat Company, Brooklyn. 
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THE NEW Hammond LEasykaster 
Scorcher (Model 15-27 for gas, and 
electric Easykaster Models EK-5B, 
EK-5C, and EK-6B) has been an- 
nounced by the Hammond Machinery 
Builders, Incorporated. The scorcher is 
positioned on top of the melting pot, 
thus capturing and using the heat es- 
caping from the pot to scorch mats, 








Hammond Easykaster Scorcher 


eliminating moisture. Scorching area 
covers 15 by 27 inches, capable of han- 
dling six column mats with tail-pieces 
attached. Devices have been arranged 
to allow mats to be stacked on top of 
one another and also to automatically 
level the cover on the stack of mats. 
In no way does the scorcher interfere 
with the melting pot’s operation but 
adds to its efficiency. 


CHARLES BECK Machine Corporation 
has announced the Beck Slitter which 
cuts and rewinds rolls of cellophane, 
glassine, and other light materials as 
well as paper, into width sizes from 
one-half inch up. Ordinary double- 
edged razor blades are used in the op- 
eration, all four corners of the blades 
being used before they are discarded. 


RicH & MCLEAN, Incorporated, New 
York City, manufacturer of composing 
room equipment, has announced three 
new items. They are the keyboard cam 
roll, the assembling elevator duplex 
rail cap, and the mold disk locking stud. 
The cam roll, according to the an- 
nouncement, is made of pure gum rub- 
ber vulcanized to a split steel shell 
roller and ground to size, guaranteeing 
positive cam action. It is said to be 
easy to slip into place and will not dis- 
tort or slip on the shaft because of its 
resilient construction. The assembling 
elevator duplex rail cap, milled from a 
solid bar of machine steel, is said to 
eliminate, through the use of a single 
unit, time and trouble in handling 
D. 568 spacers. The mold disk locking 
stud is designed to insure good lock-up 
by taking the play out of the mold disk. 
It is slightly oversized to allow for the 
elliptical shape caused by worn studs. 





DAVIDSON Perforator Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, announces it is in 
full production of a new semi-auto- 
matic, rotary perforator-scorer-snap- 
out machine. In making the announce- 
ment, John A. Davidson, who has been 
designing and building this type of 
equipment for printing presses since 
1911, states that the new machine is 
the only one of its kind ever produced. 
Exclusive features of the machine are 
said to be: Sheets are under full con- 
trol, assuring accuracy at all times; 
changeover from one type of perfora- 
tion or snap-out to another can be 
accomplished in one minute, without 
taking the machine apart; each head 
is adjusted individually for spring 
tension and micrometer adjustment; 
no wrenches or tools are necessary; 
semi-automatic feed straightens sheet 
as it goes down the feed board; motor 
driven, speed can be changed by turn- 
ing handle on machine; plugs into light 
socket. The manufacturer is working 
on a new moderate-priced feeder to be 
attached to the new machine; also an 
attachment to hook up the machine to 
smaller offset presses. 


A SPECIAL Flinker fountain divider 
for Little Giant presses has been an- 
nounced by the Printing Machinery 





Flinker Fountain Divider 


Company of Cincinnati. It may be at- 
tached easily without use of special 
tools. This divider permits the reduc- 
tion of the size of the ink fountain 
when less than maximum size sheets 
are being printed, saving ink and wash- 
up time. It also separates inks of dif- 
ferent colors in the same fountain. 


Hoses Manufacturing Company has 
announced a newly designed hand- 
operated shear called the Jacques Uni- 
versal Shear, in two models and six 
sizes which are alike in operation, the 
base construction being made of steel. 
Table and back gauges, a composite 
steel blade, and a standard size table 
of 36 inches are features of the new 
machine. The foot-clamp is adjustable 
to the thickness of the stock to be cut. 
Gross weights of the machines range 
from 850 pounds for the 30-inch model, 
to 1,600 pounds for the 60-inch shear. 
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“FIFTY BOOKS” EXHIBIT 


The “Fifty Books of the Year” exhi- 
bition, making its twenty-seventh an- 
nual appearance under the sponsorship 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, opened April 5, with duplicate 
sets of the books being shown in the 
public libraries of Boston, New York, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, and San 
Francisco. The books represent, in the 
opinion of the three-man jury, the best 
of the 730 submitted for consideration 
from all parts of the country, in rela- 
tion to design, format, typography, and 
manufacture. 

Thirty-three of the books are printed 
by the letterpress process; seven by 
offset; four are a combination of letter- 
press and offset; four combine letter- 
press and collotype; one is by gravure; 
and one is a combination of letterpress 
and gravure. 

The jury consisted of E. McKnight 
Kauffer, artist and designer; Gyorgy 
Kepes, assistant professor of visual de- 
sign, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and James Hendrickson, a 
designer, typographer, and printer. 
The jury was instructed to judge the 
entries on the basis of “their merits 
of media of communication.” The in- 
structions pointed out that “a perfectly 
printed book that lacks cohesion of de- 
sign, material, and workmanship is 
considered unsuccessful. A book art- 
fully designed but shoddily manufac- 
tured is also ruled out as a final 
selection. A book that has the best 
chance to be among the winners is one 
which is thought to give life success- 
fully to the text.” 

The five opening exhibitions will 
continue on display in their respective 
cities through April 26, then will travel 
from state to state for showings under 
the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. Another set of the “Fifty” 
is being shown in Stockholm, moving to 
London for the summer. 


EXPAND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Six educational posters or brochures 
concerning current developments in the 
printing industry will be mailed to high 
schools in New York, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania 
by the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Rochester, New York. The first 
poster, mailed during February, illus- 
trates and explains the procedure in 
producing offset printing. Because most 
high schools in the country are not 
equipped to teach offset, it was believed 
that “basic understanding of this proc- 
ess would be of practical interest to the 
student.” The second mailing will fea- 
ture copy set by new processes that 
have been developed recently for pre- 
paring copy for offset and letterpress. 


NAMED BRANCH MANAGER 

William H. Swan, who recently 
joined the sales staff of Sleight Metallic 
Ink Companies, has been named man- 
ager of the Washington, D. C., sales 
office, succeeding Lew Thomas, who 
has retired. 





Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 20th of month preceding issue date 





LITHOGRAPHERS CONVENTION 

A week-long sojourn in California is 
the schedule ahead for members and 
guests of the Lithographers National 
Association during the first part of 
May. The forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the organization will be held at 


will be devoted to selling as related to 
advertising. Also on the agenda for the 
Tuesday morning session is a panel 
discussion, with speakers, on “Cost 
Reduction.” 

A Tuesday luncheon and afternoon 
meeting will be given over to the Bank 
Stationers’ group of the Association. 
Karl Price, LNA director, and man- 
ager of the printing and lithographing 
division of the Todd Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, will conduct an analysis 
and discussion of increased costs in the 
bank stationery division of the indus- 
try, based on the results of a question- 
naire sent to members. Emphasis will 
be placed on the “sharp increase in non- 
productive labor costs, and in the par- 
tially hidden costs of so-called fringe 
concessions to labor.” Mr. Price will be 
assisted in the presentation by J. H. 
Riggs (Young and Selden, Baltimore), 
and Walter Gemmill (Milton C. John- 
son, New York). 

The entire day, Wednesday, will be 
devoted to “Labor Relations in the 
Lithographic Industry,” and the two 
sessions—morning and afternoon—will 
be limited in attendance to employers 
or their designated representatives. 
Morning session will take up labor re- 
lations generally, starting with an 
address by a guest speaker prominent 
in this field. He will be followed by 
Matthew H. O’Brien, the LNA general 
counsel, who will discuss particularly 
the effect on the lithographic industry 





Southern exposure of famed “Mission Inn,” in Riverside, California, scene of 1949 convention of 
Lithographers National Association, May 9 through 13. San Bernardino mountain range in background 


Mission Inn, Riverside, May 9 to 13. 
As usual, the Association has invited 
all lithographers, whether or not they 
are members, to attend the convention. 

Executive director W. Floyd Max- 
well released details of the program in 
New York following his return from 
the West Coast to complete arrange- 
ments. A wide range of subject matter 
will be covered, and a number of out- 
standing speakers have been obtained. 

Following the board of directors 
meeting on Monday, May 9, the conven- 
tion proper will go into action Tuesday 
morning. The lead-off speaker will be 
Tony Whan, president of the Pacific 
Indoor Advertising Company at Los 
Angeles, whose subject is “Damn it, 
Brother, You’re a Salesman!” His talk 


of the expected labor legislation now 
planned in Congress. 

In the afternoon a discussion forum 
will be held, covering, first, a report on 
contract negotiations concluded during 
the latter part of 1948, and the first 
months of 1949. The report will lead 
into a discussion covering a variety of 
phases of labor-management relations 
“particularly as they relate to the im- 
pact of a changing national economy 
where there is accumulating evidence 
of a trend toward declining markets, 
increased competition, loss of sales vol- 
ume, and adjustment of price struc- 
tures.” Points to be covered include 
the health and welfare plans, and the 
“function and responsibility of man- 
agement” in labor relations to provide 
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a solid background of economic stabil- 
ity for the lithographic industry. 

Final business session on Thursday 
morning will feature two speakers— 
Duncan S. McLaurin, insurance coun- 
selor of Los Angeles, who will speak on 
insurance problems in the lithographic 
industry; and Victor Eckdahl, Los An- 
geles district governor of Rotary In- 
ternational, whose subject is “Selling 
Is Like That.” 

The board of directors is to meet at 
luncheon Thursday for election of offi- 
cers and consideration of reports. The 
annual dinner will take place Thursday 
evening, while the Lithographers’ Golf 
Tournament will be run off on Friday. 


ORGANIZE MORELAND CORPORATION 


The Moreland Corporation, incorpo- 
rated in Pennsylvania with a capi- 
talization of $250,000, has begun the 
manufacture of printing rollers for 
newspaper, letterpress, and offset 
presses in a new building in Willow 
Grove, just outside of Philadelphia. 
Roller manufacturers who have organ- 
ized and are operating the project are 
the Harrigan Roller Company, Balti- 
more; Godfrey Roller Company, Phila- 
delphia; Frank A. Reppenhagen, In- 
corporated, Buffalo; National Roller 
Company, New York City; and Sam’] 
Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., Chicago. Of- 
ficers are: president, Carl G. Bingham; 
vice-president, William P. Squibb; sec- 
retary, H. Howard Colehower; treas- 
urer, Thomas W. Ford. Directors are 
the officers and Frank A. Reppen- 
hagen and James A. Brinning. 

The building housing the new manu- 
facturing plant and offices was begun 
last June and contains 40,000 square 
feet of floor space. Sufficient vacant 
land surrounds it for future expansion. 
It is located on the main highway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, and 
has its own railroad siding of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Facilities have been 
installed to manufacture composition, 
rubber and synthetic rubber, and vul- 
canized oil rollers for all types of print- 
ing presses. Sales representatives will 
be located in large eastern cities. 


ISSUES NEW SAMPLE BOOKS 

Fraser Paper, Limited, with mills at 
Madawaska, Maine, has issued two new 
sample books of the firm’s Snowland 
bond and Fra-opaque papers. An un- 
usual feature of the latter sample book 
is that it includes an opacity tester to 
show various gradations of tones and 
black rules to indicate the opacity of 
each weight of paper sampled. 


FILM SHOWS PRESS-MAKING 

“Another Man’s Business” is the 
title for a motion picture with color 
and sound made for Miller Printing 
Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, to 
enable printers, students, and others 
interested in the graphic arts to visu- 
alize the manufacture of printing 
presses. Bookings for the documentary 
film can be made now. It will be avail- 
able after May 1. 
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NAPL PICKS NEW YORK 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers has announced that its 
1949 convention and exhibition—its 
seventeenth annual—will be held in 
New York City. The meeting will take 
place October 19 to 22. 

Even this far ahead, NAPL reports, 
a great majority of the exhibit booths 
have been contracted for. The associa- 
tion expects the convention to be “the 
largest exhibit of lithography equip- 
ment and supplies ever staged by 
NAPL, since exhibit space is much 
larger than usual.” 


MOVES TO LONG ISLAND 

Removal of the graphic arts group 
of Sun Chemical Corporation from 
New York City to Long Island City 
has been announced. These subsidi- 
aries include American Printing Ink 
Company, Eagle Printing Ink Com- 
pany, Fuchs and Lang Manufacturing 
Company, General Printing Ink Com- 
pany, E. J. Kelly Company, Geo. H. 
Morrill Company, Sigmund Ullman 
Company, Rutherford Machinery Com- 
pany, A. C. Horn Company, and the 
Warwick Chemical Company. 





Current News 
and The Bible 


'— BY DEACON CLEARSIGHT 


Current news abounds with reports of trials 
of faithful religionists who profess their belief 
that “in the beginning God created the Heaven 
and the Earth” and that “the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom- 
soever He will.” Such expressions in countries 
governed by unbelievers are termed “treason” 
and those who make such avowals are perse- 
cuted, prosecuted and punished according to 
the whims of governmental agencies. 

What has Scripture to say about such rulers 
who “take counsel together against the Lord 
and His annointed”? 

“He who dwelleth in the heavens will laugh, 
and will hold them (the rulers) in derision. 
Then will He speak unto them in his anger and 
in his displeasure will He terrify them . . 
And now, O ye kings, be wise: take warning, 
ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. Do homage 
to the son, lest he be angry and ye be lost on 
the way; for his wrath is so speedily kindled. 
Happy are all they that put their trust in 
him.” (Psalm 2. Jewish Version.) 

“The wicked plotteth against the just and 
gnasheth upon him with his teeth. The Lord 
shall laugh at him: for He seeth that his day 
is coming. The wicked have drawn out the 
sword .. . to slay such as he be of upright 
conversation . . . Their sword shall enter into 
their own heart, and their bows shall be brok- 
en.” (Psalm 37:12-15. Protestant Version.) 

“Finally, brethren, be strengthened in the 
Lord, and in the might of His power. Put ye 
on the armour of God, that you may be able 
to stand against the deceits of the devil. For 
our wrestling is not against flesh and blood.” 
(Ephesians 6:10-12. Catholic Version.) 














KODAK PUBLISHES BOOKLET 


The important role played by photo- 
mechanics in modern printing produc- 
tion by all three major processes is 
illustrated in a booklet published by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Titled 
“Kodak Materials for the Graphic 
Arts,” it is a 16-page-and-cover piece, 
produced by two-color letterpress in- 
side, and four-color process offset lith- 
ography cover. Dimensions are 814 by 
11 inches, with a quarter-inch cover 
overhang. 

Contents, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, consist of an introduction, 
explaining the general relationship of 
photography to the graphic arts, fol- 
lowed by sections describing and list- 
ing Kodak products in this field. In- 
cluded are stripping and non-stripping 
films, plates, papers, packaged chem- 
icals, and items of materials and equip- 
ment such as filters, step tablets, paper 
gray scales, and guides to be followed 
in color separation work. 

The booklet itself is a neatly de- 
signed, well printed piece, the produc- 
tion of which utilized several of the 
Kodak specialties. Page layouts are in 
conservative modern style, done with 
photo bleeds, set-off rules and panels, 
and color tint blocks. Type matter is 
set in Caledonia; Bernhard Modern 
italics used for the headings; and Cale- 
donia italics for the picture captions. 


APPOINTS NEW ENGLAND DEALER 

Typesetters Machine Company, Bos- 
ton, has been designated New England 
dealer for Rich & McLean, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City, manufacturer 
of Linotype and Intertype parts, and 
composing room equipment. Joseph 
Sawtelle is president of the Boston 
company, which will handle R & M’s 
complete line. 

Rich & McLean also announces re- 
newal franchises for the following 
dealers in other parts of the country: 
M. E. Barager, Seattle; A. J. Cunning- 
ham, Baltimore; Perfection Type, In- 
corporated, St. Paul; Lino Service 
Company, Denver. 


TWO NEW FACES ANNOUNCED 

The Intertype Corporation has an- 
nounced Lydian and Cornell type faces. 
Lydian and Lydian Bold, both roman 
and italic, in sizes from 8 to 36 points, 
are reproductions in Intertype matrices 
of the Lydian as designed by Warren 
Chappell, and are being cut by ar- 
rangement with the American Type 
Founders, Incorporated. 

Cornell, a new book face designed by 
George Trenholm, Intertype’s coun- 
selor in type face design, is now ready 
in 8-, 10-, and 12-point, and other sizes 
are forthcoming. 


TO MEET IN WASHINGTON 

The National Association of Litho 
Clubs will hold its fourth annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., on April 
29 and 30. There are fourteen clubs in 
the organization, with several new ones 
now forming. 
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NEW SAN FRANCISCO QUARTERS 

The new San Francisco branch 
building of American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation has been opened for 
business. Willis C. Johnston, branch 
manager, has announced that Howard 
Vick has been named office manager. 
Mr. Vick has been with ATF for many 
years. 

The new building, with 11,500 square 
feet of floor space, houses the office, 
warehouse, service department, a spe- 
cial “Immediate delivery” merchandise 
display and order department, and an 





New ATF quarters in San Francisco 


8,000-ton capacity elevator which can 
be raised to load or unload trucks at 
any height. Parking space has been 
provided for customers and for de- 
livery and pick-up service. Another 
feature is a conference room for out- 
of-town and suburban customers, 
where their phone calls and other 
business are taken care of. 


SEEK FILMS ON PRINTING 

Carroll Coleman, of the Typographic 
Laboratory at the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Iowa, has 
announced that the audio-visual aids 
committee of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism “is search- 
ing for motion picture films and film 
strips on typography, printing proc- 
esses, the engraving processes, photog- 
raphy, and the related fields of paper 
and ink.” The committee plans to view 
such films and evaluate them as teach- 
ing aids, then publish their “relative 
educational values.” 


ERECT $250,000 BUILDING 

South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, has been author- 
ized by the legislature of that state to 
erect a $250,000 building to house its 
printing and journalism department 
to provide ample space for printing and 
binding equipment as well as offices and 
classrooms. 

Construction work will begin after 
the committee in charge of the project 
decides upon architects’ plans and 
other details. The committee consists 
of Aubrey Sherwood, Fred C. Chris- 
topherson, and T. R. Burges. Dr. Fred 
H. Leinbach, president of the college, 
said that the department has been 
rendering a service to the printing and 
publishing industry and that leaders 
have been urging for many years an 
adequate building in which to house its 
activities. 





OPPOSE INCREASED POSTAL RATES 

Proposed increases in postal rates on 
second and third class mail, parcel post, 
and fourth class books and catalogs 
have been announced by Postmaster 
General Jesse L. Donaldson. Legisla- 
tion containing the increases is being 
considered by committees of the House 
and the Senate, which are holding hear- 
ings all through the month of April, 
before submitting them to Congress 
early in May. 

The increases, affecting sharply the 
postal rates on newspapers, magazines, 
and direct mail, immediately became 
the target for opposition on the parts 
of official organizations of publishing, 
advertising, and printing industries. 
Representatives of the Printing In- 
dustry of America, National Associa- 
tion of Magazine Publishers, National 
Business Publications, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, and others have testified or are 
scheduled to testify against the bill. 

Faced with a deficit of $500,000,000 
yearly in his department, Mr. Donald- 
son is of the opinion that what he terms 
a “subsidy” to users of second and third 


of layoffs back into the printing trades 
and the paper industry.” 

In brief, the proposed rates on second 
class mail would raise the basic cost 
and eliminate the current basic ratings 
on percentage of editorial material in 
an issue of a publication. Under the 
proposed scale, the basic cost would be 
determined by the total weight of the 
issue, up to 25 per cent advertising. 
Above 25 per cent advertising, a stag- 
ger system would add another 25 per 
cent to the cost for each additional 25 
per cent of advertising. The basic first 
zone rate would be raised to two cents 
a pound, compared with the present 
1% cents a pound, and additional in- 
creases would be levied by scale up to 
100 per cent additional for publica- 
tions with more than 75 per cent 
advertising. 

On third class mail, chief point of 
criticism is the proposed elimination of 
special rates on bulk mailings. The new 
rates would charge all third class mat- 
ter at a straight rate of two cents per 
first two ounces, and one cent for each 
additional ounce. The present rate on 
bulk third class is 14 cents per pound, 
with a minimum of one cent per piece, 
if weight does not exceed 1 1/7 ounces. 








Officers of the Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, Incorporated. Left to right: S. F. Beatty, 
y and g I manager; Otto E. Bull, past president; J. W. Patterson, third vice-president; 
H. S. Bowles, second vice-president; Paul C. Clovis, president; Howard R. Stone, first vice-president. 
W. H. King, re-elected as the treasurer of the association, was absent when this picture was taken 








class mail should be whittled down. 
Opponents of the increases state they 
would raise mailing charges anywhere 
from 300 to 600 per cent, work a hard- 
ship particularly on those publishers 
whose magazines and newspapers oper- 
ate on a very close “break even” point, 
tend to price subscriptions out of the 
reader market, and generally restrict 
circulation of printed matter. They 
contend further that such a trend to- 
ward making readership of printed 
material a “selective” matter due to 
higher costs, would undermine the tra- 
ditional concepts of free speech and 
mass dissemination of knowledge, cul- 
ture, information, and opinion. 

Frank Frazier, executive director of 
the DMAA, stated that a survey of his 
association members showed that the 
proposed increases in third class mail 
would cut some of their business as 
much as 50 per cent. “This,” he said, 
“would mean ... a chain reaction 


On catalogs the new rates would be 
10 cents to 20 cents per first pound, ac- 
cording to zone, with each additional 
pound % cents to seven cents. Current 
rate is 7% cents to 15 cents, and one 
cent to six cents additional. 

Book rate would be increased from 
eight cents per first pound, with four 
cents on each additional pound, to nine 
cents on first, six on additional. 


PRINTING FIRM EXPANDS 


The McWhirter Company, Kansas 
City, has purchased a three-story build- 
ing adjoining its establishment to pro- 
vide for expansion of manufacturing 
facilities. The firm does publication 
printing as a specialty and also does 
color advertising work. A. G. Mc- 
Whirter, a founder of the company 
thirty-one years ago, is chairman of 
the board, and his son, A. C. Mc- 
Whirter is president. Clarence J. Ellis 
is secretary-treasurer. 
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LAUD CRAFTSMEN’S MOVEMENT 

April is membership month in all 
clubs connected with the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men. In the campaign for new mem- 
bers, statements of leaders are being 
publicized concerning the educational 
value of local clubs and of the district 
and international units. 

John J. Deviny, Public Printer of 
the United States, said “It is an estab- 
lished fact that everyone can afford to 
be a member of his local craftsmen’s 
club and that no one can afford to stay 
out.” His predecessor, A. E. Giegen- 
gack, who also is a past-president of 
the International, said that he re- 
garded his twenty-nine years’ mem- 
bership in the movement as having 
contributed to his success in the in- 
dustry, and that in his early years of 
membership he had the opportunity of 
“finding” himself. 

James M. Callahan, an executive of 
the United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Company, also a former Inter- 
national president, said that he knows 
of no other way in which he could have 
received the assistance to enable him 
to advance in the industry, and that he 
in turn has assisted others through 
the Craftsmen’s movement. 

Among other prominent Craftsmen 
leaders quoted are Gradie Oakes, now 
president of the International; Lee 
Augustine, Printing Machinery Com- 
pany; Past-president A. Gordon Rui- 
ter, and Howard King. Mr. King said 
that his Craftsmen’s connection gave 
him the ambition to become more 
skilled and to take pride in his work. 


—ANOTHER IN A SERIES OF 


* Some phase of the graphic arts has 
always held the interest of Carl E. 
Borklund, of Mount Morris, Illinois, 
since he first thrilled to the fragrance of 
printer’s ink in a country print shop. 

Upon graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois school of journalism, he 
returned to his home town of Aledo, 
Illinois, to become news editor of the 
“Aledo Democrat.” 

Seeking bigger fields to conquer, he 
became a day-time reporter on the 
Champaign (lIllinois) ““News-Gazette,” 
working nights as a line-composing 
machine operator in a job shop. 

Bitten again by the travel bug, he 
joined Kable Brothers Company, Mount 
Morris, Illinois, as a proofreader. From 
this job he rapidly advanced to an 
executive post and eventually became 


IT'S A QUIZ 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 57. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 





1. ¢ or 57,000; about 15,000 are one- 
man establishments. 

2. aor caps; lowercase came later. 

3. a or Caslon and d or Garamond, 


Dutch-English and French Old 
Styles respectively. 

4. b or wood. Slugs are type metal. 

5. a or at the bottom and sides. 

6. a; quoins are tightened slightly, 
not loosely or tightly. 

7. b or negative. 

8. b; so the image may be placed on 
the plate. 

9. ¢ or in the press packing. 

10. b or rushes; actually from the thin 
skins of the rushes found growing 
in Egypt. 


J. W. VALIANT 

J. W. Valiant, a vice-president of 
Harris-Seybold Company, for many 
years sales manager of the eastern divi- 
sion with headquarters in New York 
City, died in Miami, Florida, March 12. 

Mr. Valiant was born in Cannon, 
Delaware, in 1888, and began work in 





Carl E. Borklund 


director of the editorial service depart- 
ment. Today, in this capacity, he super- 
vises the preliminary production on 





the printing industry as a boy. He 
joined the Harris-Seybold organiza- 
tion in 1922; became vice-president in 
1932; was elected a member of the 
board of directors in 1935; and was 
named a member of the company’s ex- 
ecutive committee when it was formed 
in 1944. In December he was appointed 
special assistant to G. S. Dively, presi- 
dent and general manager. He was 
active in various trade groups. 


TULSA CONDUCTS PROGRAMS 

The Printing Industry of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is sponsoring a series of 
meetings for members on “Manage- 
ment.” The series has been prepared 
under the direction of Jack W. Taylor, 
chairman of the education committee. 

The subjects of the programs, with 
their speakers, are as follows: 

“A Financial and Credit Program 
for 1949,” J. R. C. Howell, manager of 
Tulsa division of Dun & Bradstreet; 
“The Need for Vocational Education 
in Printing,’ Fred W. Hosler, super- 
intendent of city schools, Oklahoma 
City; “Sales Problems,” speaker to 
be selected; “Successful Management 
in the Printing Business,” Otis Wells, 
Western Litho Company, Wichita. 


JOIN TOMPKINS 

F. E. Lewellyn, Jr., has joined the 
sales staff of the Tompkins Printing 
Equipment Company of Detroit, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Charles 
S. Tompkins, president. Mr. Lewellyn 
was formerly associated with the 
Trenton Times and Trenton Press. He 
will specialize in plant modernization. 


TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


one-hundred forty magazines. Other 
duties involve editing the company’s 
house magazine “The Kablegram”— 
reproductions of which are familiar to 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
Specimen Review. 

When the Rock River Valley Club 
of The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen was char- 
tered in 1936, Mr. Borklund was ap- 
pointed recording secretary (a post he 
still holds) and editor of the local 
club’s publication. He has served as 
vice-president and, in 1947, president 
of the Rock River Valley Club. 

Indoor (poker) and outdoor (golf, 
in the 80’s) sports occupy some of Mr. 
Borklund’s spare time. Sports pro- 
moters say he is a cinch to buy a ticket 
for any basketball game. 
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CUNEO OPENS NEW BRANCH 

Cuneo Press, Incorporated, has es- 
tablished a branch printing plant in 
Kokomo, Indiana, to handle a large 
proportion of work formerly done in 
its Chicago plant. Operations began 
about March 15, with C. F. Peterson 
in charge. 

Four magazine rotary presses have 
been installed, along with other equip- 
ment, and five more presses are to be 
put in operation within a few months, 
with personnel expanded from 600 to 
1,000 employes. The building, formerly 
owned by Pittsburgh Glass Company, 
contains 300,000 square feet of floor 
space, and is on twenty-three acres of 
land. 


PLAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Plans have been announced for the 
twenty-fourth annual conference on 
printing education under auspices of 
National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation to be held at Technical Trade 
School, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, 
June 20 to 23. Speakers on the program 
include Carl E. Dunnagan, president 
of PIA; Wade E. Griswold, Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation; E. W. 
Palmer, president of Kingsport Press; 
George Welp, International Printing 
Ink; and others. John G. Henderson, 
Chicago, president of the NGAEA, has 
appointed a committee to handle gen- 
eral arrangements. The members are 
Thomas E. Dunwody, director of the 
Technical Trade School, Pressmen’s 
Home; C. Harold Lauck, Journalism 
Laboratory Press, Washington and Lee 
University; and Fred J. Hartman, edu- 
cational director of NGAEA. 


BINGHAM ANNOUNCES EXPANSION 

Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. is 
erecting an addition to its factory in 
Chicago, which will be two stories high 
plus a basement, 102 by 40 feet. This 
was announced by Carl G. Bingham, 
president, at a sales conference of the 
company held in Chicago, attended by 
fifty-four executives and salesmen. 

Mr. Bingham announced that the 
firm had done a larger volume during 
1948 than any other year in Bingham’s 
history of 102 years of roller-making. 
Recognition was given to C. F. Peter- 
son, who has been with the company 
for fifty years. Mr. Bingham presented 
him with a watch and a government 
bond. 


ELECTED TO VICE-PRESIDENCY 

John F. Devine has been named a 
vice-president of Sun Chemical Cor- 
poration by the board of directors, so 
George W. Ullman, president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Devine started his busi- 
ness career in 1914 with the Fuchs and 
Lang Manufacturing Company, later 
a division of the corporation, and he 
advanced to the general managership 
of the division. He will continue to 
supervise the Pacific Coast branch of 
the corporation’s printing ink division, 
but will also serve as an aide to man- 
agers of all of the ink divisions with 
respect to sales. 








Burton F. Cherry, new director of design and 
typography at Cuneo Press, Chicago. He is on 
board of Chicago Society of Typographic Arts 





MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 

Linotype Parts Company with head- 
quarters in South Hackensack, New 
Jersey, has moved its Chicago agency 
to larger quarters, with Everett C. 
Miller, newly appointed agency man- 
ager, in charge. Homer E. Dunn, for- 
mer manager, has retired. 
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What — Where — When 


American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Mechanical 
Conference 

Chicago, Illinois 

June 6, 7, 8 


Lithographers National 
Association 

Riverside, California 

May 10, 11, 12, 13 


National Association of Litho 
Clubs 

Washington, D. C. 

April 29, 30 


National Graphic Arts Education 
Association 

Pressmen's Home, Tennessee 

June 20, 21, 22 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Association 

Buffalo, New York 

June 12, 13, 14, 15 


MINCH ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 

John E. Minch, since 1943, general 
manager of Aetna Paper Company di- 
vision of the Howard group of com- 
panies, has been elected a vice-president 
of Howard Paper Mills, Incorporated. 
He joined the Howard organization in 
1930 with the Maxwell Paper Company 
division. 

Officers for the next fiscal year are: 
president, Harry A. Legge; executive 
vice-president, W. B. Zimmerman; vice- 
presidents, Charles F. Goodenough, K. 
P. Geohegan, Mr. Minch; treasurer, 
Eugene H. Hoffman; assistant treas- 
urer, Herman E. Santen; secretary, 
Joseph A. Cobey; assistant secretary 
and controller, K. C. Koehler. 


INVITES CORRESPONDENTS 

Edwin G. Owsiak, who is owner of 
the Craftsman Press, Singapore, writes 
that he would be happy to correspond 
with any person interested in printing 
in his part of the world. He says: 
“Trade conditions are entirely different 
to those in the States. Labor is entirely 
Asiatic: Malay, Chinese, or Indian, and 
none have had any training in the true 
sense of the word. What they know has 
been picked up over a period of years, 
through trial and error methods, which 
creates situations that virtually justify 
homicide.” 

Mr. Owsiak’s address is Post Office 
Box 425, Singapore. 


ISSUES NEW CATALOG 

Photographs of the factory and of- 
fices of Vandercook and Sons, Incor- 
porated, manufacturer of proof presses 
and composing room equipment, are 
shown in a catalog just issued, the first 
of its kind to be put out by the Chicago 
firm. The catalog contains illustrations 
and descriptions of all equipment, with 
specifications and prices. Its laminated 
cover in color carries the picture of a 
proof press, which is set off by a gray 
background. 


ELECT REID TREASURER 

John W. Reid, connected with the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company since 
1914, and since 1928 assistant treas- 
urer, has been elected treasurer, suc- 
ceeding George A. Schwaninger who 
retired after twenty-five years of serv- 
ice with the company. Carl A. Hergrue- 
ter was named assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


APPOINTED AS CONSULTANT 

William F. Huck, consultant on en- 
gineering and machine designing, has 
been appointed to serve in that capac- 
ity for the Printing Machinery Divi- 
sion of Electric Boat Company. Mr. 
Huck had been associated for twenty 
years with the R. Hoe and Company, 
and was vice-president and chief engi- 
neer. His experience includes design 
and construction of all types of letter- 
press, offset, and rotogravure presses. 
In his new capacity he will advise and 
assist in the design of Electric Boat 
Company equipment. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


“LAWSON CUTTERS {| 
RATE BEST” 


From all parts of the globe, in every 
tongue, come unsolicited letters like 
these from Canada saying: ‘‘Our 
production increased 20% ... 30% 
«+e nearly double of what we have 
ever obtained before!”’ 







write today for free brochure! 


Complete, fully illustrated descriptions and specifications 
of the 39”, 46” and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS * SALES and SERVICE 





HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC.......... ....-Los Angeles,-San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY. .......cccccccccsccccoes Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC..............000% Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 


BOSTON 


SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO......... cor ecrevesessvceees Atlanta, Ga. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ek a eee ere re Dallas, Texas 
fs GEARS GIUED « 60s 00% cab ew +eeeeee.s-Foronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET. NEW YORK : 
PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors are obtainable in sets of 

1b twenty colors from your Kodak Graphic Arts dealer. Two 
sizes are available, quarter-ounce and one-ounce jars. 
Single colors in either size are obtainable, also. 


... better color reproduction 
from water-color artwork 


at lower cost... 


Color is sales insurance. On book jackets, full-color 
reproductions from water-color artwork have the eye 
appeal that turns browsers into buyers. In the display 
window, on the counter, or on the wall shelf of the book Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors can be used by any artist 


store, full-color book jackets are stop-lights for the familiar with standard water-color techniques. They are 
handledin the usual manner under normal room illumination. 





buyer’s eye. 

And full-color plates in the body of the text—especially 
in children’s books—result in added sales appeal to the 
parents who buy and in treasured appreciation by the 
children who read. 

The Kodak Fluorescence Process, with built-in color 
correction and a complete palette reproducible by stand- 
ard process color printing inks, means artwork ideally 
| suited for reproduction by any method. These advantages 
provide publishers and advertisers alike with a way to get 
better full-color reproduction from water-color artwork 
—faster and cheaper. 

Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors are obtainable from 
any Kodak Graphic Arts dealer. For full information, stop 
in at your nearest Kodak Graphic Arts dealer today, or 
write to Rochester for further information. 








The automatic color correction built into Kodak Fluorescent 
Water Colors makes possible color correction in the process 
camera, limiting costly hand color correction to a minimum. 


This free booklet, giving more detailed information concerning the Kodak 
Fluorescence Process and its application to your color reproduction work, 
will be sent you on request. Simply address a letter or postcard to Depart- 


ment 8, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y., for your free copy. GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


KODAK" IS A TRADE-MARK 





| 


Kodak 















bring your 
layouts to life: 


print on... T]G0NDEROGA OFFSET 


The food looks good enough to eat—so clean and color-true is 
the reproduction you get on Ticonderoga Offset! A quality paper 
for lithography or gravure, for single or multiple-color 
presses. for long runs demanding faithful reproduction with 


economy. On any offset job where you want No. 1 results, specify this No. ] offset paper! 





International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for Printing and Converting 
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Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 








LER & PRICE 












os eggepenenrtet® 
eeteee nent 


CRAFTSMAN 
AUTOMATIC 








"The most profitable job press investment 
any printer can make’”’ 


TH the Chandler & Price 

Craftsman Automatic Press, 
impression adjustments are a simple 
matter of a few turns on a hand- 
wheel, cutting down makeready 
time from 20 to 40%. An exclusive 
C & P feature. 


This is only one of many modern 
features that are the result of more 
than 60 years of C & P experience 
in building over 100,000 job printing 
presses— features that reduce idle 
press time. Craftsman Automatic 
units, designed to provide impres- 
sional strength for the higher speeds 
and the most exacting demands of 
present-day printing, have a one- 
piece, heavy, cast base that adds 
years to the life and accuracy of 
these presses by providing a solid 
foundation for all working parts. 

Automatic features include: Auto- 
matic feeder that handles 1414” 
of stock. from onion skin to 12-ply 


pile 


cardboard, including irregular shapes 
such as folding paper boxes and cut-out 
novelties; automatic joggers both at 
back and sides of the delivery pile that 
help to cut down later rehandling 
of printed sheets; automatic throw- 
off of press if sheet fails to deliver. 


Maximum operating speed of the 10 
x 15” unit is 3500 impressions per 
hour; the 12 x 18” unit 3000 i.p.h., 
with daily production records on 
average work of 2000 to 2500 i.p.h. 
not at all uncommon. 


Write for catalog 
which explains why 









so many printers 
have said C & P 
Craftsman Auto- 
matic presses are 


PRINTERS 
PREFER THE 





the most profitable 
job press invest- 
ment any printer 
can make. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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SALES SIZZLE 
with 
PLASTICOLOR COVER 


Sleek as satin, practical as blue denim, 
Plasticolor Cover catches on equally 
with the ‘‘smart set” or where rugged- 
ness and durability meet with hearty 
cheers. 

Soil-proof plastic film, permanently 
laminated (not coated) on fine Beckett 
cover paper, gives Plasticolor this dual 
personality. Six sealed-in, rainbow 
colors put a ‘‘steak-sizzle”’ into sales 
and advertising pieces. 

Toughness and wear-ability give 
“stand-up-and-take-it” qualities for 
shop instructions, outdoor and indoor 
charts and displays. Dirt, grease and 
grime whisk off with a damp cloth. 

Customers who appreciate a smart 
change of pace in printing will appre- 
ciate your showing them Plasticolor. 
See your Beckett paper supplier or 
write us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P.S. For refreshingly new labels, box coverings, 
package wraps and similar uses, see Doplex Bril- 
liant in nine soil-proof colors. It’s the light-weight 
twin of Plasticolor . . . and just as adaptable. 
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PRINTING PAPERS 






Kimberly 
Clark 
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Distributed by 





ALABAMA 
Birmingham.....+++ poebbonnseeene Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

PR. Gicbsskeebabhsseauns ener Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
To Ee EE Zellerbach Paper Company 
Dc basthsseaaaeneeenene Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 

PRE EEE. vheccsnsddccessveee Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

So a ere Zellerbach Paper Company 
FED, cs kde ase p40 ne¥e dane” Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Li TTT OTE, Zellerbach Paper Company 
LD DO: snake soenke ss eeneere Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
TEE 5 ns sus odenseeunanie Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LEG AIOE sos csbcees eoxsnee Zellerbach Paper Company 
srr re Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Co” Pres rrr Zellerbach Paper Company 
Pi cswitcboecksnsssont Zellerbach Paper Company 
eS eer errr ee. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ee rrr re Zellerbach Paper Company 
ey eee erry ae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CETTE CLEC E Tee. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ee eee . .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Ee erry Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pe SION: 5 ss nd obsess an ce Zellerbach Paper Company 
oy ere ery Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PRMD cikeabiebs beds anane Zellerbach Paper Company 
OS ee eee ers. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PS ree rrr ee, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DN eco ck bas kutnavsaee Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

DT: <sawaber scheanaanew Carpenter Paper Company 
Pe hanseceevasaxeanens Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

_.. aaa The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
a eee Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 

REID ss osssaccsaye® Knight Brothers Paper Company 
PE cxeteenwsenietese' Knight Brothers Paper Company 
[DONO ss en censenksee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
ee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
a errr: Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

Py chases hessrhenseonsave Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

DUP CCLCcansshanessesGaeancnie Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DOP ceaksssbubebseea eases Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

PD cs KG ARRAS E ORAS SE KeRS RENE Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
ES Seek sduaonnsesoedee Chicago Paper Company 
Cis kecnrecnassaekansedl Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 

MSs +> sks cdeneaseen ee Crescent Paper Company 
lOWA 

oo eye ere Carpenter Paper Company 
OED cdeksexsbaeesasece Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

MEM sak susknnaaerbnaonse Carpenter Paper Company 
Wes. Gc bsxesebessnne® Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

ROD, nn vecccssncevensees The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

DPD suv secbicben penne © Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
OS rer er ree The D and W Paper Co. 
DON ssscaesnapexeetdavt Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 

PN ss ceasnscesnnness Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 

PND Sects ssnnnsnene Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

SEE rrr Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
ER ee eee Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
ctscancasavens Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

DN clu eechakanse tanee Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
NT EN 6b kasveessseeere Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

DAMMEEEG: 5-552 0anbboeanne Carpenter Paper Company 
yo aS ere Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

er ee Jackson Paper Company 
EEGD: . cntcbsaenssn sense wes Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

SECON KcchAseeescsneons Carpenter Paper Company 
OUR cies scsu sheesaceuaaue Beacon Paper Company 
BE SOUR sv eswewsens Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
DE AOUR ins kobishesunssdes canes Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 




















MONTANA 
Ns dcexanedhatecacaoned Carpenter Paper Company 
RR err es Carpenter Paper Company 
[PRAM i cbxescosnnccnnnow Carpenter Paper Company 
 caweecksweavenennne Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 
Serer ree Carpenter Paper Company 
GG ascuNtakweesrenasgn Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 
PEGE EUS waseucseuseasuna Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 
PEE cduskesnvacksdeunwee J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 
ee Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 
MEN ccausssasanesaneee Hudson Valley Paper Company 
A tacivecnbetadeassenhawnne A Price & Son, Inc. 
Gos 65h ees paceman Hubbs & Howe Company 
New York . .Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
See. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
FINK. «5p 0G Sie sankoseaeey The Canfield Paper Co. 
kL EEE Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
PONIES 50s Seven sane oe J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Db 5 REECE OER OTE A. Price & Son, Inc. 
PPR svn d enw awecnevesuest Royal Paper Corporation 
PME Ki cea cccbssbacebase cannes Paper Service, Inc. 
DON scchutndeustessbe is eewen Paper Service, Inc. 
NS sca bkaede che walenueneane Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 
I cs lok Ema . .. Dillard Paper Company 
SING ni xn cues eeseevevenane Dillard Paper Company 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WDD. sun cakeneseee eas naw Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 
Ns a nuked ns oie meee The Millcraft Paper Company 
LAURIE ss :s wei ananiee The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
PE sisasecksavcren The Millcraft Paper Company 
Lo clcawwaxcanskesy The Petrequin Paper Company 
CRM: su winnie ben' ee nnnawe The Scioto Paper Company 
RS eee eer The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
PONG SONY. so 604400 ucnwe Carpenter Paper Company 
RE ae re Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 
DE, Sande kiexenapesesanen Zellerbach Paper Company 
be PEEP OREO EET Per rrr Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
En chctosessaneesenees Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PTI USacisack ans shea nnsne Paper Merchants, Inc. 
ere re D. L. Ward Company 
PN iicthavacin a The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa, 
RHODE ISLAND 
POUND ce soa sancaen Carter, Rice & Company Corp, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
NINES 6n6.pc0dnseaseane saws Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
CO icdcuscevarssncesed Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
rr rere Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
DE ssaceesesuevenesensene Tayloe Paper Company 
PERMIED, oc cccvcccssecesences Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEXAS 
PNAS. was an vescdesaevere Carpenter Paper Company 
SN <i ctehknrnsanndeeseee Carpenter Paper Company 
SSS Re Lauebowwkeate Carpenter Paper Company 
PRUE < casddusbasnevawkswee Carpenter Paper Company 
Fort Worth Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston . ..Carpenter Paper Company 
Lubbock . Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
PERRO E. oc ccensaveseee Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
DE. cccsbinveaweneeawn Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
BONDS ov caw ss sss aed bese sanke Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DEEE. sich nc cbossseebeans Zellerbach Paper Company 
ROGIND ccs s ik os oh ss eens eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PED: cpushnsvenens ...Zellerbach Paper Company 
[oe OE OO EL EET ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
TQOOMG . 5.20 0000seeisce sae Zellerbach Paper Company 
Wells WANG... aissscccsceses Zellerbach Paper Company 
PIL Khon sss sk baeewnawee Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 
Pe eee The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION  -: 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 





















For the margin of difference 
that distinguishes your printing... 


Seeeeeeseeeeoooeeoee oe ee 






ick the paper 
thats 
Pick-Resistant % 











One test of a fine printing paper is its ability to reproduce 
brilliance and depth in either monotone or multicolor. 


That’s where pick-resistance counts . . . and where 


eeereeeceeeeeeeeeeee eee ee & 






Levelcoat* printing papers excel. For in Levelcoat, 















ae 
(foceloat? : a special combination of coating materials and base 
Samer) PRINTING : stock provides pick-resistance to an exceptiona! degree. 
\\ 
Kimberly rs 
( Clark PAPERS ° Add this important printing quality to Levelcoat brightness 





... smoothness . . . runability. You then see why, in 
choosing any printing paper, it’s wise to look at Levelcoat. 


Levelcoat papers are made in these grades. 


And to pick the paper that’s pick-resistant —for that margi 
Trufect*, Multifect* and Rotofect*. , a P argin 


of difference that distinguishes your printing. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*T.M.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE KEY T0 
FINEST QUALITY 


For a quarter of a century, the Rapid 
Roller Company has been recognized as a 
pace-maker in the manufacture of 

rollers and blankets. That is why so many 
companies engaged in the manufacture 

of printing presses, seek the co-operation 
of our research department in designing 
their new models and improvements. 

It is natural that they should look to a 
leader for the rollers and blankets of 
tomorrow. And for this same reason, it is 
natural that leading printing plants 
throughout the country, look to 

Rapid Roller for the finest quality 
obtainable in rollers and blankets — the 
superior quality you get in 

Mercury products. 











RAPID ROLLER CO. 


Federal at 26th D. M. Rapport 


Chicago, Illinois President 
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- . » A FRASER PAPER 


Snowland Bond is no newcomer. It is the same excellent sheet 
made in the same exacting manner that has built for it a big 
following over the period of years during which it has been sold 
under the private brand names of many leading distributors. 
But Snowland Bond is newly important. For today, more than 
ever, when every printing effort and every business operation 
must pay off—here’s a paper that is a definite asset for profitable 
printing runs and practical business purposes. 


. .. sold by Leading Distributors 


Snowland Bond is a surface sized sheet 
made in white and six distinctive col- 
ors. Stocked in standard sizes and 
weights. Quality control is exercised in 
every operation from the woodlands 
through to the finished product. 


FRASER PAPER, LIMITED 











Sales Office—420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. YOUR NAME 
Other Offices in Chicago and Cleveland COMPANY. 
@ ADDRESS, 
Mills — Madawaska, Maine. city. STATE 





heme cee er es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
cm 
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When you want ink to dry FASTER. 


Doyle Sheet Dryer 


onaHarris offset. 





















No matter how or where you meas- 
ure ’em ... your plates have uni- 
form thickness when shaved by 
Monomelt rotary shavers. 


WRITE TODAY for more information. 





MONOMELT CO, Inc. 
TJ 612_NE. POLK STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


use 


DOVE NFRARED 
Sheet Dryers 








Doyle Sheet 
Dryer ona Miehle 
Awaz 

Write for Samples 


and name of your 
nearest Ta:Pi Dealer 


Experienced pressmen know that radiant heat speeds up ink-setting, wet and rubber Engraver. 

cuts down offsetting, aids in the control of static. It’s the concen- = -.D: C. — 
APL Lomenny 

trated high temperature radiant heat from Doyle Sheet Dryers, the 1000 BRoADwar MANSAS CITY € MO 


result of Doyle exclusive design, that gives them their efficiency. 


Vertical. 














Whether you operate cylinder, platen, rotary, offset, gravure, news- ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 
: : “ q A simple, easy-to-use method of copyfitting for 

paper or specialty presses, also ruling or coating machines or fold- any type, any size, in lines of any measure. 
: < Complete with instructions for compiling a 

ers, Doyle Sheet Dryers will help you solve your problems. Write list of the type or mats available in any com- 
posing room. Five aollars a copy postpaid. The 


Inland Printer Book Department or write Elco 
Typographic Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


for complete information. 








Wanupacturers aloo of Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaners 








HABERULE 


Save Time! Save Space! Visual COPY- CASTER 
TOP QUALITY RESULTS! soliton ‘con he aieal onal oan 


quickly. Because now you can work 
with the easiest, fastest copy-fitter 
ever known, the Haberule Visual Copy- 

mprove ra Caster! More than 36,000 artists. print- 
ers, ad men, editors, copy writers, stu- 

dents, etc., have acclaimed the amazing 


simplicity with which it works out any 
copy-fitting problem. Get yours today! 
763 machine — agai A — or td 
° pocket size; plastic bound. Complete 
Bench and Floor Type. Illustrated Press is G-4, with Maberuls plastic type ange ™ 


floor type. Al Artists’ Materials Stores. ..o7 


JOSEPH E. MURPHY COMPAN 


24 ELLSWORTH ST. WORCESTER 3, MASS. 








e Write for folder. 






















HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
11 east 42nd street - new york 17, n.y. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Maximum Plate — 20 x 24 x .075” 
Maximum Image — 171% x 23” 
Maximum Sheet — 18 x 24 x .075”’ 
Blanket Size — 2142 x 232" 

Approximate net weight — 1260 Ibs. 
Approximate Shipping weight — 1460 Ibs. 





We have other types and sizes of proving presses, both hand and power- 
operated. A Rutherford representative will be glad to give you full particulars. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION 


Main Office: 10th STREET & 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY1,N.Y. CHEMICA 





CORPORATION 
Factory: EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY GRAPHIC ARTS GROUP 
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» ROCKET: 


Rotogravure Presses 
Laminating Machines 
















Superlative Multi-color Work 
. .. Minimum Makeready .. . 


High Speed . . . Low Cost. 
Manufactured by 


INTA-ROTO MACHINE CO. 


RFD 6 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











4 make a 


|.» GOOD IMPRESSION 












A fine line of business papers — 


| 









eae dd 

pre-conditione a 
. H lit 1 
for printabiiity. E 
The better your service—the better S 

impression on your and the 

FASTER you BUILD PROFITS! Cush- 

man Motor Scooters do this for you— 

and more. Low initial investment, low 

Pp and i cost, make 

Cushman America’s BEST BUY in low 





cost transportation. Go anywhere— 
park anywhere, Cushman actually 
operates for less than '4¢ per mile. 
Save tremendously on cost and opera- 
tion of larger hauling units. Ask your 
dealer for demonstration and PROOF 
of Cushman delivery economy. 
Write Dept. IP-29 for details. Vv 
Pp 







W. C. Hamilton & Sons 


ji, PA- 
1QUON,; 
ae Chicago, Los Angeles 





000 , 
usin? 


s in New York, 





<< Office Established 1901 th 
L 

(USHMAN MOTOR WORKS Inc. . 

LINCOLN NEBRASKA UFS.A a 
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Progressive plants 


using ACRAPLATES QUBBER 
are cutting costs with PRINT! 













REDUCED STORAGE AND SHIPPING COSTS 


Eliminate the profitless investment 
and costly storage of standing forms. 
Resinous matrices can be stored indef- 
initely in 1/4 the space and weigh only 
about 1/30 as much. 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


For many applications, rubber or plas- 
tic plates are superior to mats or metal 
plates. Quality is maintained for sur- 
prisingly long runs. 


FASTER PRESS SPEEDS 


Higher press speeds are often possible 
and additional savings in press time 
frequently result by running more jobs 
in multiple. 
















AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 





Gathering and jogging are speeded due 
to extremely light impression and elim- 
ination of embossing. There are defi- 
nite savings in ink, and make-ready 
costs are substantially reduced. ae I sree 





More than 200 ACRAPLATES 
are already in service in leading 
plants bringing them the many 
savings and advantages for which 
this equipment 
is designed. And 





fey 


WRITE for com- 
plete facts about 
the ACRAPLATE. 
Learn how it can 
improve your serv- 
ices and profits. No 
obligation. 


RRA SARA ee OLS? RCRD 20 


DAKE ERIE 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
BUFFALO, NY. U.S.A. 


x la 





additional ACRAPLATES are 
now going into service at the 
fastest rate ever. This is a trend 
that can have an important bear- 
ing on the future of your busi- 
ness. Don’t you think it would 


be worthwhile to find out what 
rubber or plastic plates might 
do for you... how they could im- 
prove your plant efficiency, cus- 
tomer relations and competitive 
position. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


* 


@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and 
types—stereotype molding...rubber and plastic plate mak- 
ing... rubber vulcanizing...metal working...forging...metal 
extrusion...plastic molding... processing...special purpose. 
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April showers bring May flowers. Just 


eas e 
Me \ ° . 
. \A O OC as surely, the high quality of Johnson Inks 
\ ~~ ( ) 


helps you produce fine printing at lowest cost. 





G45 ru [ohnson 





PANY 
GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
s fe 10th and Lombard sean, 
44 Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOLSO® = OOVIIHD = HYOA MIN 


e ST. LOUIS © CLEVELAND + DETROIT © BALTIMORE © KANSAS CITY © PITTSBURGH + ATLANTA © DALLAS 


YOU PROFIT py the 





WELL-TAILORED LOOK 










Neat closures. A rich-looking finish. Well 
cut lines. These are some of the features 
that keep Kensington Clasp envelopes mov- 
ing off your shelves—fast. And not only 









appearance, but dependable strength and Uniform opacity 
good printing qualities as well. This Ken- smooth surface, 
sington quality has been established for graceful lines 
over a half century by using only the finest 







materials. 

Available in Brown Kraft, GREYTEX* ana ‘ Bee 
Extra-Strong Manila, in a complete range of . 

sizes. See your paper merchant today or write ‘ 
direct to Kensington, Conn., or 4711 Foster < 

Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


*GREYTEX—A rich, pearl grey kraft. Consistent quality 
in every Dox, in 


every Carload 


alk ! 
Clasp with double tongues 
fits perfectly 
into eyelet 


CLASP ENVELOPES sins 


“sure-stick’ gum 
on every flap 












THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS CO. 
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NO DRILLING or TAPPING 
of machine frame REQUIRED 


... to attach the a 
STAR Automatic Spacer 
to your present @ « 
Linotype or Intertype 


The STAR Automatic Quadding Attachment makes 
it unnecessary to sacrifice your present typesetting 
machines—and brings savings of 40% or better in 
setting matter that calls for centering or left or right 
flush alignment. 

A further—and exclusive advantage is its ability to 
center on any given measure on the left side of the slug! 

This device is attached to the left side of the vise 
frame without drilling or tapping the frame of the 
basic machine on which it is mounted. Should you 
later on have occasion to transfer the attachment to 
another Linotype or Intertype, the one on which it 
originally served will be in no way impaired or 


defaced—to possibly reduce its disposal value. 








‘ we ACCC CIRERECE CE ELEEELEEEEE EEE EEEEFEEINE 


The STAR Quadder is located 


away from the squirt area. 


OPERATORS WILL 
APPRECIATE THIS 
And, as a further safety measure, an electric pump stop 
minimizes the possibility of squirts. In the remote 
event that they do occur, they are treated same as 


on non-quadding machine. 


AND THE BOSS The STAR is simple, has com- 
WILL LIKE THIS paratively few parts, is time- 
proven and as nearly foolproof as anything mechanical 
can be. It delivers every spacing advantage you thought 
you’d have to buy a complete new typesetting machine 
to get—and with the STAR, your Linotype is never 


out of operation due to any quadder failure. 


Reasonably prompt delivery may be had. Write for new folder 
giving’ detailed information 


PRECISION 


TRADE ye MARK 


Bh a42k PARTS Oks 


Factory and Main Office 
SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS > 


INCORPORATED 


DENVER * 
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Branch Office: 
1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO 


NEW YORK + BOSTON 







HOME USE 
OF ALUMINUM PAINT TO 
BRIGHTEN DARK STAIRWELLS 


IMPORTANT T0 
PRINTING PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 
















He Chon and ae 
CORRECT 
ALUMINUM 
PAINTS 









FREE BOOK TELLS HOW, 


with aluminum paint, you 







get real one-coat coverage 
—maximum light reflectiv- 
ity for greater accuracy, 







safety and efficiency. Also 






answers many other main- 











tenance painting questions 

you will be glad to know about. Shows money- 
saving advantages of using the RIGHT* alumi- 
num paint. Send for your copy today. Address: 
Paint Service Bureau, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 665 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*The RIGHT aluminum paint for this job is ALUMINUM 
METAL & MASONRY PAINT, made by many paint 


manufacturers. Buy this paint from suppliers who 


display the Alcoa shield on the brand they sell. It is a symbol 


of quality, indicating that their aluminum paints are made with 


ALCOA ALUMINUM PIGMENT 
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The | 
NEW IMPROVED\. 


5 MODEL D AND MODEL E 


XTENSION | 
DELIVERY 












MODEL 






* FACE.up DELIVERy. VIE 
RRIAGE Dow, 


ERY. VIEW 
CARRIAGE RAISED 


SECURE INVESTMENT 


In hundreds of plants, these 
modern EXTENSION DELIVER- 
IES are increasing profits. 
Write NOW to Dept. I 
for new illustrated folder. 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 
FOUNDED 1898 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N.Y 
















DOES a 
EVERYTHING! DELUXE 
een MACHINE 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 





SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. RicHarbs Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
13 F 


































PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square * Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
23 East 26th Street « New York 10, New York 














A New Edition of Thompson's 


Mechanism of the Linotype 
Revised and INDEXED 


The old reliable—including all the new 
machines, plus an index. Over 500 text 
references to causes, effects and adjust- 
ments. Find the cause and cure quickly. 
No waste time trying to find the trouble 
and the right adjustment. A new chap- 
ter on Definitions of Mechanical Terms 
that will give you confidence to carry 
on expertly and efficiently. Written in 
nontechnical terms—you do not have to 
be a mechanic to follow its directions. 
Keeps your machines, one or 100, in top 
production. A 248 page workman that. 
will get the job done quick and right. 
An absolute must for beginners —a 
necessity for the experienced. Semiflex- 
ible fabrikoid cover, fits your pocket, 
$5.00 from 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 











~~ 





One of a complete 
line of Craftsman i 
Line-up and Regis- : | j 
ter Tables. \ 


You Get Quick and Easy 
HAIRLINE REGISTER 
With The CRAFTSMAN TABLE 


pong get accurate line-up with hairline regis- 
ter ... quickly and easily ... when you use 
a Craftsman Line-up and Register Table. On a 
simple layout job or a complicated color register 
job, you save time and money with the Crafts- 
man Table. Increase your profits by using Crafts- 
man for making layouts, strike sheets, stick-up 
sheets and for lining up press sheets to get hair- 
line register on your color work. 


Quick and easy accuracy comes from the metal 
straightedges operating in machine-cut geared 
racks on the Craftsman. Five standard sizes with 
working surface of table 28” x 39”, 39” x 51”, 
46” x 66”, 51” x 76”, or 62” x 84”. 


Send for the 


raf tse 
Catalog today 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION. WALTHAM, MASS. 


George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA: Thomas R. Gallo, 1311 Widener Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 





geoseeeee Use this Coupon Today--------. 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me your 
Catalog of Craftsman Line-up and Register 
Tables. 





Name 


Company 





Address 
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MAKE corors HP Out! 4 
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profitably. 








You'll Get Better Presswork 


Ma Ml with 
Ink Conditioner 
(MAKES GOOD INKS BETTER) 


i Depend On The Leader 


4CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, W. J. 
| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 

plain show you 
how to do the 
job — better, 
faster, more 


Rotogravure at its best @ siz 





















When it comes to color work, “33” gives really 


























































amazing results. Inks print with fresh sparkle MILWAUKEE 
and brilliancy that seem to pop right out from BRONZING MACHINES 
the page. » ull _ > api 9 33” to For all presses. Some rebullt units. 
our regular inks, according to simple directions. 
Tou cadena will be eebek to see ihe difference. Conitzuives ce C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. 
You get improved overall print quality. Half- Ze _— Py Wie 
tones stay “clean, sharp and open” “33” prevents HVE . il ; : > came 
picking and tackiness. Added bulk provides 15% Vite eh 
to 30% greater coverage — at practically no extra eed 
cost. Fewer re-runs are necessary. Save press- 
men’s time and material costs. 
See your local dealer or jobber —or write direct “33” (Letterpress) * 
- for new folder“TO THE PRESSMAN”. Get 
the facts! “9.33” (Lj ili 
f ; . 0-33” (Litho and Multilith) iis Sinan aaa 
See your local dealer or jobber — or write 
direct for an 8-lb. trial can. If “33” fails 8-lb. Trial Order Don‘t be caught unprepared. Order 
to give complete satisfaction, return the Gatiet waa tee tak conten 
unused portion at our expense. can’t faze tan . . pag Pegged 


given them a special hot weather 
stamina that fits them for top- 


Pie nee performance through the 
C () M p () lJ N () | N 5 be 0) M DA NY i” temperatures. Order yours 
A \¢ oe 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois AMERICAN ROLLER co 


* 1342 N. HALSTED ST. 


pan CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
IN CANADA— it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR €O..370., TORONTO 225 N. NEW JERSEY ST. 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. INDIANAPOLIS 4 




















ARE YOU SUPPLYING THE ENVELOPE NEEDS 


Of The Banks In Your Community ? 


The Justrite Line of Banker’s Envelopes is complete and will enable you to fill the 
entire envelope requirements of your Bank Customers. Envelopes have always been 
leaders for other types of Bank printing business—and a single source of supply covering 
all Bank needs will be appreciated. 

Study the needs of your Bank and get this profitable business. The Justrite Bank Line 
is complete—and specialty items are our business. 


@ BANKERS MAILING Envelopes— made @ CHECK ENVELOPES — to fit standard 
of tough Justrite Fibre in Window checks for mailing—available with 
























and mailing styles. window 
© Tiltlopes ~~ for Registered Malic Open © COIN Envelopes—to accommodate vary- 
End or Open Side styles, either flat ing denominations of coin 
\ ; or expanding BANK-BY-MAIL System — a complete 
\ Sits @ COUPON WINDOW Envelopes—for the a Banking-By-Mail’ pol for k 


Write today for samples and separation and storage of Bond Cou- customers 


- ici information. Send pons 
\ Speer Specialty tli ‘i @ BANK PAY Envelopes—for distribution © Filing Envelopes—Policy Jackets—Open 
prompt consideration. of Employee Pay Checks End Legal Envelopes 


_ NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, INC. crorati minnesota 
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SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING 
WITH Ge) IRON FURNITURE 


Modern efficiency methods require the use of the fewest possible 
pieces of accurate iron furniture in each form. Choose fonts or 
sorts from the M & W stock list of some 200 sizes, so that you 
may save labor and time in each lock-up. Font schemes and price 
lists of furniture and other compos- 
ing room products are yours for the 
asking. 






Morgans 
& Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Printers Supplies Since 1878 
Dealers in Principal Cities 














Printing books? . . . Catalogs? 


Have them bound by BROCK and RANKIN 


1. Well bound books and catalogs look 
better . . .worth the money and 
worthy of your house. 


2. They last longer give years of 
service, plus -endless value in good- 
will. 


3. Those features that add so much to 
the dignity and. usefulness of books 
and catalogs... cost but little more. 


Complete facilities and suggestions to help 
you determine the style of binding you 
should use are yours for the asking. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


Book and Catalog Binding 
for More Than Fifty Years 


619 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











“Know-How” 
invisible, yes... 
. but it’s there? 















lhe eyes of science are searching but they’re blind 
to that which only service can reveal—the know- 
how the maker builds into his product. 


The spectrograph is used by scientists to put the 
“eye” on Blatchford Metals. It can “see” and 
separate the components of the alloy and pro- ' 
duce on a negative the positive assurance that J¥ 3 
the metal is of top quality. 4 


But what the spectrograph can’t see or 
prove, is the “know-how” with which Blatch- { 
ford Metal is made. It takes the steady grind 
of service in the composing machine and on 
the press to show Blatchford’s true mettle. 


Today’s Blatchford Metal is the end 
product of a metal-merging experience that 
dates back nearly a century. 


Put Blatchford to any scientific test 
you like, to determine its physical prop- 
erties as an alloy. 


But put Blatchford to work in your e 
machines to demonstrate its real worth sd 
as your business ally. . 


National Lead Company 


Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 3 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston ¢ E. W. I 
Blatchford Co., New York ¢ Morris P. Kirk sé 
& Son, Inc., Los Angeles ¢ American Lead 
Corp., Indianapolis ¢ Georgia Lead Works 
(div. of Cincinnati Branch), Atlanta, 
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ELIMINATES STATIC 


| 
IMPROVES REGISTER 


| 
KEEPS PAPER “FLAT” 

















CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER 


A completely self-contained hu- 
midifier’ requiring only water 
feed and drain connections and 
electric line for installation. Fan 
assures positive circulation and 
even humidity. 


CENTRAL STATION 


A saturated air system employ- 
ing Bahnson air washers design- 
ed for maximum efficiency with 
minimum pumping costs to pro- 
vide year-round control of tem- 
perature and humidity. 





S.C, STIMSON 
A:3 VIRGINIAN APTS. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
i. 4. BROWN 
886 OREWRY STREET, N. E. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA eee Ot ea 
. 


R. M. ANDERSON 
314 EAST STREET 
CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


AUTOMATIC 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


he THERE’S PROFIT INSURANCE IN 


The Bahnson Company offers a complete line of 
Humidification and Air Conditioning equipment 
developed in over thirty-three years of experience 
in Industrial Air Conditioning. 


For complete information write for Bulletin 333 


(Bahntor 





22, 
THE BAHNSON CO. 





BAHNSON HUMIDUCT 

A unit air-conditioning system 
combining humidification with 
ventilation. Heating, cooling, de- 
humidification and air filtering 
can be included. Separate equip- 
ment room not required for nor- 
mal installation. 


ECONOMIZER ATOMIZER 


A self-cleaning atomizer opera- 
ting from water and air supplied 
under pressure. Available in 
various capacities, each having 
minimum air consumption. 





F. 8S. FRAMBACH 
703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
R. T. HODGOON 
1 CLARINA STREET 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
DEWITT CLARK 
553 S. FIGUEROA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 


3 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 





ACTION 





STOCK CUTS anp STOCK PHOTOS 


Illustrated ideas at your fingertips 


Request Cutalog 76 from Cobb Shinn 
today. This sixty-four page, size 9x12, 
plastic bound book, contains art in a 
variety of ideas easy to use and eco- 
nomical. 


Cutalog 76 is FREE. Write Now. 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union Street, Indianapolis 25, Ind. 














ROUND av FLAT 


Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Zi 
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CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 





E profitably. 


Depend On The Leader 


88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Rotogravure at its best ® 5181 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES + PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
Bea Shulman 


ASSOCIATES, 


500 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 18 N.Y. BRyant 9.1132 


INC. 


Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
, plain show you 
RA how to do the 

oA job — better, 
( » faster, more 
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MORE 
PROFITABLE 
PRINTING 


Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
& --how to do the 
»\ job — better, 
5 faster, more 
profitably, 


i Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best ® 5176 








CORVINUS SRYLINE 


You’ll need this type pecexs of Pomel Available im 
mediately in sizes point. Write for 
specimen sheets and fone aca Cast from hard 
foundry metal. 60 and 72 pt. in process. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 




















10-W 
BELTS 


FOR THE 
MIEHLE VERTICAL 


$10.40 


POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 
641 S. Dearborn Street 





Chicago 5, Ill. 



































CRI ARTS CORPORATION OF OHIO 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT + 110 OTTAWA ST. * TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 3781 














Have you 


NOUGH 


@ It’s easy to determine when 
more galley storage is needed. If 
your compositors now spend 
extra time hunting for forms that 
should be easy to locate .. < 
























»e- Or unpiling and re-piling standing forms to 
find sorts, or sliding forms on and off galleys 
to pull proofs... 


...or if lock-up men have to dig into piled-up 
forms to locate missing pages with risk of pied 
forms to be re-set at your expense... 


























... then you need additional Hamilton Galley 
Cabinets. 











Hamilton Galley Cabinets are built to carry full loads without sag or sway, 
jig-assembled for perfect accuracy in run clearances. Backs are 16- - gauge 
steel, ends are 20 gauge, uprights 14 gauge. Runs are 16-gauge band iron 
fastened so firmly into the uprights they can never work loose... spaced 
exactly right for accessibility and form protection and clearly numbered to 
make forms easy to index and find. 


From nine styles and sizes you can readily select Hamilton Galley Cabinets 
that will fit best into your own plant layout. All are finished in Hamilton’s 
modern, durable metallic gray that harmonizes perfectly with other 
equipment in your plant. See your Hamilton Dealer or mail coupon below. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





eee we ee ee ee ee ee ee eee a ee ee | 
} 


[_] Send us price and delivery information on 
Hamilton Galley Cabinets to accommodate. 
size galleys. 
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r [_] Send us free copy of your new Composing Room 1 

; Layout booklet. - 

: Your Name ; 

: Company : 

5 Street Address ; 
| 

' City. Zone State ' 
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MAKE YOUR OWN Rubber 


Exclusive 
Power 


isin Printing Plates 








Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 

Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Mlinois 







eI 
Platens 11 x 13 in. 
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— to 
newcomers in the Graphic Arts: 



































Old-timers know to expect from 
Macbeth the practical answer to 
every phase of problems in printing 
and camera light. 


For example, the B16 PRODUCTION 
PRINTING Lamp, which is acclaimed the 
best-covering lamp ever devised for 
large frames. Its Nonspot reflector 
delivers powerful light evenly from 
center to corners of a loaded frame. 
You get fast prints with no halation, 
no fuzzy edges. 


There is a Macbeth for every job. 
To spend your money to best advan- 
tage, get new equipment via the 
Macbeth catalog. 












Macheth’s 
Type B16 


Type B16 § 
se rd Reflector—25” x 37” 


asSaith ae rE we 





The latest Macbeth development in control 
of light is the new ConsTANTARC for both 
printing and camera work. Arc stabiliza- 
tion is completely automatic, resulting in 
light of constant intensity and con- 
stant color. Optional features include 
the Macbeth Airflow Exhaust Unit, 
and the handy Darkroom Monitor. 


SRS SEES 


ite 


Type BIC Ne Macheth’s new motori d F DARKROOM MONITOR 


with CFCI Carrier tells when service switch is 
Furnished also with other z closed or open, operates 
Macbeth CFC carriers, OSP & lamps and ARCONICATOR, 
overhead trackage, single or 
double-deck floor stands. 


43 





Petes AY 


eu 


and contains timer and 
focusing switch. 








Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use on All Job Presses 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 


MEGILL’S Original Steel ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 











ENGDAHL 
BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone MOnnoz 6-6062 

















Cuts Costs 
On Gathering — Jogging! 


AVAILABLE NOW y 
, 





Write for Prices and Information. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO. 


322 S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 


for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 
WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 








Step up quality! 


Use Ideal Synthox rollers with linseed 
base or heat-set inks. High quality 
presswork, clean, clear colors. Save 
fesetting time and press shutdowns. 
Chicago 8, Il. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. ong istond City 1, W.Y. 














TRIMOSAW 


“THE SAW WITH THE BALL BEARING TABLE” 
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1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




































































Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
( fi how to do the 








| Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @ 5177 





ACCURATE GAUGE ¢ ONE-HALF POINT HARD 


COPPER SPACES WITH TELETYPESETTER—production of your composing 


Fiat pre oq are mona Pere machines in setting straight matter can be increased by as 
li t ts, you canno 
pm chong a pound of copper spaces tor $2.50 much as 75% to 100%. 


The form with copper spaces won't be ‘ aoe” 
it is with paper spaces. Your lockup time Cth 


Owe Stee 0 gemaie of tnd dee lal osier. WITH TELETYPESETTER —slug-casting can operate continu- 
F. H. BARTZ, 18 EAST KINZIE ST., CHICAGO 11, Il. © WH 4-4316 ously and automatically. Copy is first punched in tape with 


the Perforator which operates as simply as a typewriter, 
then the tape is fed into an Operating Unit mounted on 
each composing machine. 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE WITH TELETYPESETTER — for 17 years, newspaper publishers 





For Professional Home Training and printers, large and small, have been reporting greatly 
increased production. Teletypesetter can do the same for 
Now is the time to make your spare time you. Write for more information today to: 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- a 
fers a complete Home Study Course to TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Write to Dept. I.P. for free details. 


momo | A =) el Ad) 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 












uthenlic HORSE ILLUSTRATIONS IN CUT FORM 


nN Over 140 Cuts... All types, breeds in action A AA S Cc ©] Cc H A S E S 


NEW LOW-COST cut service for printers und publishers. EquuSketches 
add attractiveness to Horse Show and Rodeo Programs, Horse ; Electric-Welded . Square and True . Absolutely Guaranteed 
Publications and Horsemen's Stationery and Advertis- 


+ ing. Will aid sales in specialized printing. ? SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
SG? SEND Sc stam 2p ten AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


| Sy POM a a ee 31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue — Long Island City, New York 






















Diecutting jackets are in stock for Verticals, you can print way you can f. FT =) cut! 
Horizontals, Kellys-B, C, No. 1, No. 2—Miller 
High Speed and Little Giant Presses. Jackets 
for all other size cylinders made to order. 








NO CLIPS 
NO SCREWS 
NO DRILLING 
SAFE, ECONOMICAL 
AND A 
MONEY-MAKER cutting job! — It's as simple as that! 
BAR-PLATE Manufacturing Co. 


400 George St., New Haven, Conn. For complete information, send for booklet 





Takes your pressman just a few minutes 
to put the BAR-PLATE Steel Jacket on 
— Goes on the Cylinder like a Tympan — the cylinder, and you're ready for any die 
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103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





















Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Direct Mail, at High Speed and Low Cost! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 
publishers and printers for many years. 
They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save 
the labor of many hands. Really make 
money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS— WRITE! 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
























NUMBERING JOBS ARE 
MADE EASY 


WITH 


ROBERTS 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBER MACHINES 





Lock these machines in your chase with type to automatically num- 
ber checks, salesbooks, order blanks and the host of other number- 
ing jobs now available. Once your composition is completed, and 
your press set in operation, these machines automatically do the 
counting and printing for you. The low cost of these machines is 
quickly repaid by the added work that your press is able to do. 


TRADE IN your present ma- 5 Wheel capacity....$17.50 


chine for a 10% allowance 


against a trouble free new 6 Wheel capacity....$19.50 


one. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE 60., 


700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 












STEEL IMPOSING STONES 










A010) dd hy 















SAW TRIMMERS 


= 


Telephone LOcust 4-2890 


Known Nationally For Dependability & Permanence 





GALLEYS AND CABINETS —ALL SIZES 


For Costly 
= CUTS 


ART WORK 
and 








25 Drawers 


I5“Width, 2134"Lg., 1Y¥e’Ht. PHOTO 
Dimensions of Cabinet 
38Y2""Ht., 18Ye"Deep, 2434"Lg. ENGRAVINGS 
Weight 160 Ibs. SIO4 50 
Special Sizes Made to Order od 
F.0.B. Phila. 


PROMPT 
DELIVERIES 


This all steel constructed cabinet, fin- 


ished in smart crackle grey, provides over 9100 cubic inches of 
storage. Designed exclusively to give you the necessary protec- 
tion with no excess space for dust or scrap accumulation. Sub- 
stantially built to carry the heaviest weight load. A smart 
practical piece of furniture for shop or office. 


FOSTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Printing Equipment 
123-27 N. 13th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Cable Address Fosterfac 








The best and the worst that can be said for this 
remarkable display of nineteenth-century type 

faces is that it should be placed upon the library 
shelves alongside ‘Updike’s Printing Types’ . . 
Collectors of works on the history and practice of 
typography, historians of printing, printers and 
advertising men gifted with skill in selection will ee 
add this book to their shelves with satisfaction. 


—Lawrence C. Wroth, New York Herald Tribune 
272 Pages—9’’x12’"—Cloth Bound—$6.00 
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@ SURFACE COATING CHEMICALS 


@ DEEP-ETCH eee 
* MULTI-LITH CHEMICA 


hey get 
hers agree that t 
rap wu LITH- 


Il too when . 


= 


Offset lithog 


better results when they 


KEM-KO Chemicals. You wi 


you put them to work. For 


complete inform 
catalog has been published. 


Patt OS eS . eee "i = ae : = 


ation, a new 


DAY! 
YOUR COPY TO 
. SEND FOR 





BJ LITHO CHEMICAL eer 


‘Seem & SUPPLY CO. Inc. coy 
6 PAR ROW NEN YORK 7 eS 


wn 
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200 FACES 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


es 


That is the number of type faces carried in 
stock, many of them exclusive designs avail- 
able only at L.A. Type. We can also furnish 
Spanish accents for most of the fonts. All 
type is cast from hard foundry metal to 
rigid specifications and correct alignment. 
Write to the West’s largest type foundry for 
a free copy of our new specimen price list. 


PRECISION CAST TYPE 


L.A. TYPE 


AND RULE COMPANY 
225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 15 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


HeH 
Dry Spray Way 


@ No Liquids Used! 


@ Really Stops Smudging and 
Off-Setting! 


e Get more production and less spoilage— 
more running time on your presses. Have a 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is 
really DRY — not affected by highest humidi- 
ties. Pressrooms are cleaner — much less spray 
in the air. Proved on the largest production 
units — both letterpress and offset. Quickly 
pays for itself. 


© Write for complete information today — 
mention size and kind of press. 


HaH PRODUCTS 


1930 So. State St. Chicago 16, Ill. 





KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Mieble Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2846 MT. PLEASANT STREET 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
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LOST MOTION 


Only applies to the compositor ” 
or spacing materi 


records, b 


Having enough of everything your 
composing room needs, is your best 


method of leveling off your costs. 


a” Sorts System and Handy Boxes 
will speed up produc- 
tion at a minimum of 


<O lost motion. 
LL 





Ae) ce 15 S. FREDERICK ST. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











AMERICAN 
BLUE BOY 





ALL STEEL 





eee “BLUED LIKE A GUN” 
ee” alec 


FORWARD OR BACKWARD 
ROMAN OR GOTHIC FIGURES 
5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
moves »©6. 918. moves $20. 


TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE — A trade-in allowance on 
old machines of any make can be made, equal to 10% of 
the purchase price of new machines ordered. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 





Volume 123 * April, 1949 * Number 1 
Published Monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
ERNEST R. GAULEY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and sig- 
nificant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three 
years, $10.00. Single COPY $0.40; none free. Foreign: One year, 
$10.00; three years, $20.00. Pan-American: One year, $6.00; two 
years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. Make checks or money orders 
(for foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscriptions and 
remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, 
Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Canada. 

When subscriptions expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 

R. H. Williams, 728 Argyle Ave., Verdun 19, Quebec, Canada 

Maclean-Hunter Limited, Sun Life of Canada Building, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S. W. I., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P .O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. 6. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 














AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 








YOUR BECK 


keeps an “Eye” on Costs 


Eliminate paper spoilage. Unique electric 
eye feature of the Beck Sheet Cutter main- 
tains complete register control. Your print- 
ing and lithograph papers are cut, counted 
and stacked neatly and accurately. For top 
production at lowest cost, write for details. 





Charles Beck Machine Corporation 


412 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ FOR SALE IN FORT WORTH, TEXAS— 

Printing plant, Rotary press equipment, es- 
tablished over 30 years. Now publishing maga- 
zine insert with 100,000 circulation and other 
monthly publications. Bargain and opportunity 
for right man. For sale due to death of owner. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT, The Forth Worth Na- 
tional Bank. 





@ OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY — Owner 

will take into business wide-awake foreman- 
compositor or pressman. Long-established com- 
mercial plant in growing Southern city. Will 
need personal ability, leadership qualities and 
some capital to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Give full statement of training and 
experience in first letter. Box M-1287, The 
Inland Printer. 





@ PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE—Modern 

printing plant in Western Canada’s fastest 
growing city. Owner has reached retirement 
age. Plant up-to-date in every respect and 
housed in own building. Value over $180,000.00. 
If you have $125,000.00 and want a real busi- 
ness write Box M-1292, The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, IIl., for full particulars. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

ERS. DO YOUR OWN _ IMPRINTING— 
FULL LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6510 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 37. 





FOR SALE 

@ GOSS PRESS. For quick sale. Rotary, serial 
737, 32 page. 2/2 color. Delivers 2/16s, 

834 x 11% untrimmed signatures, or 2/8s using 

1/2 roll. Must be sold by July 1. Write Box 

A-1297, The Inland Printer, Chicago, III. 





@ FOR SALE—One Open End Coin Envelope 
Machine Smithe B 925, with 5 sizes complete. 

No. 1 Coin open end size 24%4 x 8% 

No. 3 Coin open end size 2% x 444 

No. 4 Coin open end size 3 x 41%4 

No. 5 Coin open end size 2% x54 

No. 5% Coin open end size 3144 x 554 

No. 6 Coin open end size 334 x 6 

Also size 4 x 314 open side. DOMINION BLANK 

BOOK CO., LIMITED, St. Johns, Quebec. 





e@ TWO MEISEL PRESSES for sale. Rotary 

serial Nos. 759 and 760. 24 page, 2/1 color. 
Each delivers 3/8s, 1034 x 1834 untrimmed sig- 
natures, or 2/12s with auxiliary folders. Must 
be cleared by July 1. Write Box A-1298, The 
Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 





@ LITHO PRESSES: 1 No. S7L, 36 x 48 Single 
Color Harris; 1 41 x 54 Two Color Miehle, 
priced very low for quick sale. Both presses 
available for inspection on our floor. Wm. B. 
Burford Printing Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





FOR SALE (continued) 


FOR SALE (continued) 
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a lca alan etalk einai aia 


NEW HIGH NOTE 
in SHOP EFFICIENCY 


Here in our new Rand Building quarters, we have 
doubled working areas to improve shop schedules. 


T&P values cover a wide range of new and precision 
rebuilt printing equipment— 


12 MIEHLE presses, include 2 Verticals, one 
Horizontal, 3 No. 4 (29x41) units, one No. 3, 
two No. 2 (35x50) units, pair of 6/0 single 
color and 6/0 Two color. 


3 Kelly automatics, Model B, No. 1 and No. 2 
2 C & P 12x18 Craftsmen presses, hand fed 

1 Babcock Model 43 choice automatic or H.F. 
Diamond 36” cutter, factory rebuilt 

Style E Challenge drill, factory rebuilt 

Rouse band saw, factory rebuilt 

C & G Morrison saw, factory rebuilt 

Brackett Safety Trimmer 5-B rebuilt 

Seybold cutters 36” and 44” sizes 

2 Christensen gang stitchers 


New Amsco chases, Halley paper joggers, 
Rouse equipment in stock. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS Inc. 
Rand, McNally Bldg., 110 W. Harrison, Chicago 5 


a ll lt ll lll ll lll lll lll ll lll ll lll lll lle 
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@e FOR SALE — One Harris—S7L. One color 

offset press, serial No. 357, extension delivery, 
complete with DC electrical equipment. One 
Miehle 65”—1 color offset press, serial number 
16892, complete with AC electrical equipment. 
Two—500 pound waste paper baling machines. 
Also starters, controllers and motors in various 
sizes. Call or write Mr. Rybensky, c/o I. S. 
Berlin Printing and Lithographing Company, 
426 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
We. 9-3200. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph — 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Hamilton Iron Tops—Galley Cabinets 
Challenge Proof Presses—Drills 
C & P Automatics, 10x15, 12x18 
Rouse Power and Hand Miterers 
Acme-Morrison 4”, 44”, 34” Stitchers 
Rosback Rotary and Foot Perforators 
Hammond—also C & G Saws—Supplies 
TOMPKINS PRINTING EQPT. CO. 
722 S. Clark @ WA. 2-4725 @ Chicago 5 











e FOR SALE—Number Two Kelly Press— 
Auxilliary Distributor—Offset Gun—AC Mo- 
tor Equipment. Harold Kitchen, Skinner Build- 


* ing, Seattle, Washington. 








5—Smyth Book Sewers, No. 3, 4 and 8. 
1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 
1—Sanborn Book Smasher. 

1—Latham Power Punch with punches. 
2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 
1—Murphy Sealing Machine. 

1—Anderson Bundling Press. 

1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher 5% Capacity. 
2—Crawley Rounders and Backers. 


COMPLETE 








LINE OF REBUILT BOOK AND 


RELIABLE BINDERY EQUIPMENT AT FAIR PRICES 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON CAREFULLY REBUILT MACHINES 
'2—Singer Sewing Machines 7-5 and 7-15 


3—Latham Stitchers, 7s”, 14”, 2” capacities. 


3—Hand Roller Backers. 
1—No. 4 Boston Stitcher. 


1—Cleveland “B’” Folder and Feeder. 


1—No. 1 Smyth Case-maker. 
1—No. 2 Smyth Case-maker. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
128 No. Clinton St. @ STate 2-1670 © Chicago 6, Ill. 
BOX STITCHERS—WE BUY USED PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT 


NEW MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book 
Stitchers, capacity 1/4". 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher 
Heads for Automatic 
Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers— 
Ya", Ya'", 14" and 212" 
capedities. 


* 








For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) FOR SALE (continued) FOR SALE (continued) 





FOR SALE (continued) FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


8—Linotypes Model 8; Serial Number over 





1—Linotype Model 25 
1—lIntertype Model C 





HARRIS 


OFFS ET PRESS Style ““C” Kelly, one year old 1—Intertype Model D—72-Channel 42-Ems 
No. 2 Kelly, late model 1—Intertype Model X 
Model EL 22x34. Excellent No. 4 Little Giant, 12x18 1—Monotype Caster 
condition, moderately priced Style B Kelly special, 17x22 100—Intertype Magazines (Used) 
56" MIEHLE UNIT No. 1 Kelly 22x28 25—Linotype Magazines (New) 
$ “4 20—Split Magazines—72-Channel 
Miehle Vertical 1—Vandercook Proof Press #17 
Single color 10x15 eae . Nolan Proof Presses in all sizes 
t t t 9—Saws: Miller-Bench and Ped 1 Nolan; 
MILLER poo P Craftsman automatic ree and Pedestal Nolan 
10x15 C&P with Kluge feeder Sitiey Catincts ond Gallas 
TWO-COLORS, No. 5 Babcock Optimus, latest model a aa cell (Steel) 
Current model 27x41 with Dexter Suction Pile feeder, Reid Racks: Linotype and Intertype 
SEYBOLD CUTTERS N eres werd 29x41 ony an. Electric Pots: Linotype and 
jo. 43 Babcock Optimus, 29x ntertype 
48” and 50” Automatic clamp Model B Cleveland folder, 26x40, HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
GANG STITCHERS FE raglan s cee 
iehle, x ross feeder, : 
Christensen and Rosback extension delivery Linotype Supply Co., Inc. 
No. 2 Miehle, 35x50, Cross feeder, (Est. 1914) 
MILLER SIMPLEX extension delivery 337 Canal Street 
20 x 26 Automatic Press — . Harris two-color press, New York 13, N.Y. 
~ CAnal 6-0916 








NO. 2 KELLY This represents just a few items of our ex- 


tensive inventory. Complete list on request. 








22 x 34 Automatic Press 





PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. KLUGE , 
J. SPERO & COMPANY CG ws sas 9 son on AUTOMATICS 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
ANdover 3-4633 12 x 18 new Kluge units 
12 x 18 Craftsmen units 


















































12 x 18 Kluges on C & P presses 6 
FOR SALE 10 x 15 Kluges on C & P presses fr 
MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, ATTRACTIVE PRICES st 
HAND FED, AND WITH AUTOMATIC One of the country’s largest stock - 
FEEDERS of Kluge presses - 
eer « Ph Wi 
(rast see ar 7 No. Sey ioe hy Miehle Automatic Unit, TOMPKINS > ire Pe 
FALCO No. 46 Two a Miehle Automatic Unit, Printin ettimas tn _ 
; bed 3554” x 4 i i 
No. 43 Mehie Ax Auto. unit, bed 30” x 42”, 1040 W. Gr “4 d me Xf Mich., TA pence tu 
with swingback feeder, ext. del. - Grand Bivd., Vetrolt 6, "9 an 
27” x 41” Miller Cutter & Creaser o 
No. 2 Kelly Ag mar 4 = 
1 = K “a x “a é 
oO x 26” Miller Simplex. € ee Tn oe Le of ye tong — 
iehle Hori tal 22” x 28” rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
FALCO REBUILT eyes ‘Michie Vertical Presses Write for ied = Missouri Central Type e 
AND GUARANTEED: Z.¥530, Miche Vertea Press a w 
H / 38” - 40" - 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 
Miehle 4/0, DSP Feeder, ED 44" Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — EQUIPMENT WANTED ws 
Miehle 2/0, DSP Feeder, ED Auto. Clamp @ WANTED—A Four-Color Aniline Printing e 
Miehle 4/4, Swingback Feeder, Rosback Auto. Stitcher, 4 stations Feed Machine, 24” width, either brand-new, good 
— A ag gre ith Continsons Auto, coder second-hand or factory rebuilt. Send offers with of 
Miehle #3, Cross Feeder, ED Model “E” 8 page Duplex Newspaper Press lowest c.i.f. quotations and Se tge period to tov 
° > Famous Cine Litho Works, 40-B, Clerk Road, ref 
Miehle Verticals, V36, V45 Monotype Giant Caster Jacob Circle, Bombay-11. Chi 
Miehle Horizontals—22” x 28” " x 30”, 22” x 32” Thompson Cutters and 
Miller TC-—25” x 38” perseind : 
HELP WANTED e 
Me ter CRPC ft NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS @ SUPERINTENDENT—Printing Plant. Large wi 
,* ” a oman Marshall and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. modern and completely equipped progressive Bas 
12” x 18” C & P with Rice Feeder ; . St. Louis letterpress and offset union plant is 
34” Heavy Duty Seybold Cutter Many other items — list on request looking ee Serre, Sm, Sears calibre, — 
” * 4° with initiative to ass ‘ 
40 Sey bold Precision Cutter and assist present Production Manager on split MOT 
9 “ones! =nsttinacgaama New shift (one o’clock gs ee iy age ay Will @ 
Miller Saw Trimmer lead to full charge all shifts for qualified man. ij 
This is not an ordinary opportunity. Give ex- prir 
— Model 22 Proof 2 color aie ee perience in detail, age, © ducation im a salary. Chi 
Press You Want At A Price You Can't Pass Up. Enclose photograph. replies confidential, ieee 
Boston # 17 (4 head) Stitcher - : , Box A-1301, The Inland Primter, Chicago, Ill. 
Two color 56” No. 1/0 Miehle Auto. REPF 
Two color 27° x 41° Miller Auto. @ TRADE PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—Me- ° : 
T H E F A L C 0 Two color 25” x 38" Miller Auto. dium size plant in the middle west. Com- Il 
Two color 23” x 36” Miller Auto. —_ pepe ggg Be able to ger ine 
” ” phases of production. Give experience, qualifi- 
Cc re] R Pp @] R A T | re) N Two color 52" x 65° Hodgman Auto. cations and salary requirements. Replies will — 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 mm 9 A120 The Inland Printer, Chieags, Illinois. SITU 
Tel.: Harrison 7-5643 @N 
GENERAL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE TURNER ¢ PRINTING PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR— ot 
47-01 35th St., LONG ISL Top Ranking, Southern Indiana letterpress- —M. 
. : neers oe PRINTING MACHINERY, Inc. offset printer seeking live-wire production man- re 
NEW YORK : A 5 : : press 
E 2630 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. TOwer 1-1810 ager. Also adding a night supervisor. Give ex- Writ 
Tel.: Stilwell 4-8026 732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill, HArrison 7-7613 perience, age, family status, references. Reply Illinc 
500 W. Congress St., Detroit 26, Mich. CHerry 8269 Box A-1304, The Inland Printer, Chicago, III. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED. (Continued) 








Printing Plant Superintendent 
Wanted 


Superintendent for modern printing plant with reputation 
for doing high quality letterpress and offset printing. 


Located in city of 25,000 in Missouri. Must know all 
phases of printing and binding, especially presswork. 


Give qualifications and references. 


ADDRESS BOX A-1302, c/o THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








@ WANTED — PROOFREADER for overseas 

daily. Five years experience on daily news- 
paper mandatory. State full experience and sal- 
ary requirements in original letter. Address: 
Production, THE STARS AND STRIPES, APO 
175, c/o PM, New York. 





@ COMPOSITOR-STONEMAN — For full line 

of commercial work and small publications. 
Top wages, excellent working conditions. Open 
shop. H. M. HENERY, Wooster, Ohio. 





e HELP WANTED—MALE. Young man with 

knowledge of printing to do or learn esti- 
mating and our system of cost accounting. 
Chance to learn label business and work into 
sales and executive position. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right party. State age, experience, 
and reference in first letter. If favorably con- 
sidered, interview will be arranged. Kalamazoo 
Label Company, 321 W. Ransom Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 





@ PRESSMAN—Experienced on small Auto- 

matics and Kellys. Top wages. Excellent 
working conditions. Open shop. H. M. HEN- 
ERY, Wooster, Ohio. 





@ OPPORTUNITY for steady position. Want 

middle-aged compositor, experienced, capable 
of supervising commercial open shop. Illinois 
town of 50,000. Write giving qualifications and 
references to Box M-1294, The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





@ WANTED—Experienced linotype operator. 

Steady position in commercial open shop. 
Write giving qualifications and references to 
Box M-1293, The Inland Printer, Chicago. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, II]. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 


@ SALESBOOKS—Business Forms, Envelopes, 

Tags. Sold through Dealers Only. Write for 
Illustrated price lists. ERSCO, 1930 Patterson 
Ave., Bronx 61, New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ NEWSPAPER ROTARY and commercial 
pressman—25 years experience on web 

presses,—Hoe—Victory Kidder—Albert—Vomag 

—M.A.N. Wnerzburger and Heidelberg Platen 

press seeking prospective permanent position. 

bE ae Box A-1303, The Inland Printer, Chicago, 
inois. 








SITUATIONS WANTED (continued) 


@ PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT or Produc- 

tion Manager, experienced in all departments, 
wishes to make a change. Prefer Central states 
but will consider going anywhere. Can give 
references that will testify as to my production 
record and character. Write Box A-1297, c/o 
The Inland Printer, Chicago. 





e@ AD-MAN now employed at $6,000. Expert 
in copy and layout for direct mail, catalogue, 

house organs. Box A-1300. Care of The Inland 

Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





@ ASSISTANT MANAGER — Experience as 
printer, bindery superintendent, estimator, 

knowledge of lithography, college graduate, age 

39; married. Box A-1305, The Inland Printer. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT of commercial letter- 

press and offset plant dissatisfied with pres- 
ent connection. Can handle production in all 
departments. Specialized in color printing. 42 
years of age. References. Write Box A-1306, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ WANTED! A CHANGE OF DIET! 25-years 

experience—supervisor 24-man ad and job 
department ; supervisor Monotype keyboards and 
Linotypes; markup and back-shop layout for 
large magazine-book plant; agency experience; 
trade publication editor; two years sales in 
another line. Thoroughly competent to super- 
vise and keep down costs for publisher, to 
supervise composing room. Will consider nom- 
inal investment in small ambitious plant. Box 
A-1284, Inland Printer. 





STATIONERY 


© WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

on Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. f 





STITCHING WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 





TYPEFOUNDERS 


e@ TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Producers of fine 
type faces. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








BOOS 


FOR THE 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


Advertising 


Effective Advertising ......++.++2+++ $4.50 


By H. W. Hepner. A reference guide and 
handy, up-to-date study of advertising practice. 
Makes plain purpose and effective use of all 
advertising medium. Illustrated; 584 pages. 


Bookbinding 


Binding of Books, The ........+++0++ $2.75 


By K. F. Perry and C. T. Baab. Explains step 
by step each of the 26 processes for binding and 
repairing books. Covers equipment, tools, and 
their use. Complete with over 100 illustrations. 


Composition 


PGE CE Sr INO s iciecticiciee otiscoe GREE 


By Samuel A. Bartels. An expert study of 
proper distribution of white space in title pages, 
book and border margins, straight matter, ad- 
vertisements, initial letters, ornaments. Exam- 
ples of “right” and “‘wrong” spacing. 514 by 
734 ; 110 pages—67 showing specimens illustrat- 
ing text. 


Hasid CommOeiO ooo sa cs cceee wees $4.50 


By Hugo Jahn. A practical guide for the 
printer with clear text, informative illustra- 
tions, and glossary of terms. Has a historical 
section. Author is an experienced craftsman and 
teacher at Wentworth Institute. 341 pages. 


Copyfitting Systems 


Bi-Log Proportional Scale. ........... $2.00 


Landenberger’s Scale determines instantly 
accurate proportions for enlargement or reduc- 
tion of drawings or cuts. Equivalent of a 36-inch 
slide rule, wrapped twice around a 6-inch circle. 
For dimensions from 1 to 100 inches linear 
measure, in 1/16th, 44th, and 4 of an inch. 


Estimating & Accounting 


Franklin Printing Catalog (Year) .... .. $20.00 


Gives you the up-to-date selling value for 
every printing order. Inspires confidence; 
builds patronage. Investigate the trail-order 
plan. Lease rental $15.00 after first year; in- 
cludes revision service. 


Inks 


Printing Inks: Their Chemistry ......... $7.75 


By Carleton Ellis. An exhaustive volume, 
both practical and authoritative. Treats tech- 
nology of inks from every angle of interest to 
printers, ink manufacturers and chemists. Sub- 
ject Index has over 8,000 entries. 6 by 9; 560 
pages. 


Order from the Book Department of 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6 
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Aluminum Company of America 
American Academy of Art 

American Evatype Corporation — 
American Numbering Machine Co. 
American Paper Goods Co. ° 
American Roller Co. . 

American Steel Chase Co. 

Bahnson Co. i 
Baltimore Type & Composition Co. 
Bar-Plate Mfg. Co. . ‘ 
Bartz, F. H. 

Baum, Russell Ernest, “Inc. 

Beall, Jack, Vertical Service . 
Beck, Chas., Machine — 

Beckett Paper Co. 

Bingham’‘s, Sam‘I, Son “Mfg. Co. 
Bomac Trading Corp. 

Brock & Rankin 

Central Compounding Co. 
Challenge Machinery Co. . 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Champlain Co., Inc. . . .- 
Chandler & Price Co. . 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co. 
Cheshire Mailing Machine, Inc. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 


Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co. 
Craftsman Line- Up Table Corp. 
Cromwell Paper Co. ° 
Cushman Motor Works 
Dayton Rubber Co. 
Dexter Folder Co. 
Dobeckum Co. 
Doyle, J. E., Co. 
Eastern Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 
Engdahl Bindery 
EquuSketches 
Falco Corporation ; 
Fitchburg Paper Co. . 
Fletcher Paper Co. 
Foster Mfg. Co. . 
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HERE’S A HELPFUL HINT 
ON PERFORATING 


From Conrad Printing Company of Tacoma, Washington 







"A trick I've found to be of great value on perforating 
jobs is the use of a below type perforating rule used 
as follows: 

















Using Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan, make ready as 
usual, all but the perforating rule. Then-with a piece 
of sticky back tape (used to mount cuts) fasten a piece 
of zinc or brass to the Cromwell Tympan for the perfo- 
rating rule to cut on. You get a clean, flat laying per- 
foration on platen or cylinder." 

















4 Byron J. Evans 
7 Pressroom Foreman 
| CROMWELL TYMPAN USERS KNOW 
0 ‘EE ea 
e e e 
6 there is no substitute for quality 
1 
ttge 3 
— they know the “tricks of the trade,” too! 
5 Pressroom foremen like Mr. Evans know how to get quality 
‘9 results. That’s why they specify Cromwell Special Prepared 
7 Tympan. Cromwell Prepared Tympan gives them cal- 
(oN ipered uniformity, high tensile strength and absolute 
~~ a resistance to oil, moisture and atmospheric changes. And 
™ ; Cromwell Tympan is UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 
“DON’T SAY ‘TYMPAN’...SAY ‘CROMWELL’!”’ 
ey | a Ae cla 
oo Write for FREE 
os working sample, giving i) C 
a sheet size desired, Gi is e r om pa Nn y 
al and make of press. 
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SMOOTH...UNIFORM...EFFORTLESS! That’s how operators 
describe the action of an Intertype Line-Composing Machine. 









The feel of the KEYBOARD is uniform . . . the response swift and accu- 
rate ...no matter which Intertype they use. A touch on the AUTO- 
SPACER knob...and the Intertype automatically quads or centers. 
Setting the lever on the NO-TURN AUTOSHIET is all that’s needed to 
change from one magazine to another. The FINGER-FLIP SHIFT on af 
Intertype Mixer permits quick, easy mixing of type faces between two 
adjacent main and two adjacent side magazines. 












These are only a few of the ways Intertype eases the operator’s daily 
task ... makes typesetting more efficient. Behind these advancements 
is Intertype’s continuous research program. Ahead are new improve: 
ments that will make composing machines more productive and com- 
posing room practice more profitable. 
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